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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srzctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, May 8th; and Advertisements for it should reach 
the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday 
preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pao SER 
HE excitement at Westminster on Thursday afternoon was 
quite unequalled in our history, the House of Commons 
being crowded from floor to ceiling,—applications for places under 
the floor to listen through the gratings having been refused by the 
Speaker’s order,—while the Reporters’ Gallery was besieged by 
about twice the number of men furnished with tickets who had 
ever before on one and the same day congregated there; and 
50 per cent. more than could get in. When Big Ben stopped, 
about two o’clock, the superstitious thought it a bad omen, and 
real relief was, it is said, felt when he was set going again to 
time the great speech of the evening. Mr. Gladstone,—who rose 
at.twenty minutes before five, and spoke for nearly three hours 
and a half with great force and clearness, and without the 
huskiness which has troubled him so much of late,—had, of 
course, a great reception, both outside of the House and within 
it. Nor, as an oratorical effort, and for the grasp and force of 
intellect exhibited, has the speech ever been surpassed, even by 
himself. 








It is hopeless to summarise such a speech. We can only touch 
ona few principal points. Mr. Gladstone began by emphatically 
insisting that the policy of the Government in relation to Home- 
rule could not be severed from its policy in relation to Irish land, 
which he must nevertheless reserve for another occasion, and he 
then passed to the subject of Irish crime, insisting on its character 
and nature, and especially on the Irish indifference to law founded 
on the belief that the law is of alien origin, and bears, in fact, 
the stamp of the foreigner. To repress it, coercion, he said, 
must not be fitful and irregular, and open to the scrutiny of the 
public, but must be strong and steady, and secret in its opera- 
tions. Such coercion might succeed, but would never be tried 
by Great Britain till everything else had failed; and the object 
of the Government was to see whether by nationalising the 
law, and giving over both Legislature and Administration into 
Trish hands, they could not make that law popular which had 
hitherto been so thoroughly hated. The general idea of the 
Government was to seek in the direction indicated by Mr. 
Grattan when he said, “ I demand the continued severance of the 


Parliaments, with a view to the continued and everlasting unity 
of the Empire.” 


He then went on to remind the House that by separating the 


Legislatures of Sweden and Norway, and the Legislatures of 
Austria and Hungary, power had been gained, not lost. He 
thought that Mr. Parnell, in giving up the demand for the 
repeal of the Union, and asking only for “ local antonomy ” for 
Treland, had come a long way to meet us, and that we ought to 
go some way to meet him. The only way to do so was to create 
a statutory Legislature in Dublin, charged to deal with all 
Trish subjects not specially excluded. Such an assembly must, 
for a time at least, submit to accept special guarantees, not yet 
matured, for the fair influence of Ulster, though in the end, 
doubtless, the minority would be able, as in other countries, to 
take care of itself. It would be impossible, said Mr. Gladstone, 
to admit into the assembly at Westminster a special class of 
representatives empowered to debate and vote on Irish questions 
only, because it would be impossible to decide what were Irish 
questions only. An administrative question, such as a vote of 
censure on a Foreign Secretary, might involve the collapse of a 
Government, and a change of policy for the whole Empire. It 
was, therefore, a question between keeping Irish representatives 
for all subjects, and not keeping them at all; and, looking to 
the difficulty of letting them interfere in English and Scotch 
subjects when they had a Parliament of their own, and the 
difficulty Ireland would have in finding a duplicate set of 
adequate representatives, the Government had decided to ex- 
clude them altogether from the English Parliament. The 28 
Representative Irish Peers would no longer sit in the House 
of Lords, and the 103 Irish Members would no longer sit in the 
House of Commons. 


The Irish Legislature he proposed to create would be one of a 
five years’ period, would consist of 204 or 206 Commoners, 
—of whom the present Irish Members would be 103, while 101 
more would be elected by the same constituencies, except the 
Dublin University, while the Royal University would be allowed 
to elect 2, by way of balance to the Protestant University. 
The higher Order would consist of 103 Members, of whom the 
28 Representative Irish Peers would (during their life) constitute 
apart. The other 75 of the higher Order would be elected by 
occupiers to the value of £25 and upwards, and the persons 
elected must have a property qualification of either £4,000, or 
of the value of £200 a year. These two Orders would sit and 
debate in the same House, but might, if they demanded it, vote 
separately; while a negative vote of either Order would postpone 
a proposal either for three years, or till after a dissolution, 
whichever of the two events should be the more distant. This 
legislative body would not be permitted to interfere with the 
prerogatives of the Crown, with the Army or Navy, or with 
the Customs and Excise Union of the Kingdom, or with coinage 
and legal tender. Nor could it endow or establish any religion. 
The Legislature so created could not be altered, except in relation 
to matters which it is by its charter empowered to alter, unless 
after either an address to the Crown from the Irish Legislature, 
with which the Crown complied, or else after a discussion at 
Westminster, in a Parliament enlarged by recalling to the House 
of Commons 103 Irish Members, and to the House of Lords the 
Representative Irish Peers. Thus the British Parliament would 
not be empowered to alter at its own discretion the Constitution 
of the new legislative body. 

As the Customs and Excise, so far as Excise is connected with 
Customs, would be imposed at Westminster and not in Dublin, 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to hold the Irish Customs and Excise 
so collected in trust for the Irish Executive, after paying out 
of it certain sums by way of pension and otherwise to Irish 
officials whose interest we ought tosecure. In all other respects, 
the Irish Legislature could impose its own taxes. Mr. Glad- 
stone also sketched out the first Irish Budget as follows 
(Ireland would pay nominally one fifteenth part,—really, he 
thought, much more nearly one twenty-sixth part,—of what 





Great Britain pays for Imperial purposes) :— 
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EXPENDITURE. ‘ | REVENUE. 

Interest on the Debt............ £1,466,000 | CustOmMs....cssrsceecsreerereerecsees £1,889,000 
Army and Navy ......... .. 1,666,000 | Excise........ ... 4,300,000 
Civil Charges (Imperial) ...... _ 110,000 | Stamps ..... .. 600,000 
Irish Constabulary 1,000,000 ;| Income-tax ...... 550,000 
Irish Civil Charges 2,510,000 | Non-tax Revenue ............48 1,020,000 
Collection of Revenue ......... 834,000 | 

Sinking Fund ..........00.cs00-- 750,000 | 


Tn relation to the charge for Sinking Fund, Mr. Gladstone 
remarked that “Ireland’s public credit is not yet born. It has 
yet to lie like an infant in the cradle, and it may require a good 
deal of nursing; but no nursing could be effectual unless it 
were plain and palpable to the eyes of the whole world that 
Ireland had provision in actual working order for discharging 
her old obligations, so as to make it safe for her to contract new 
obligations.” Mr. Gladstone did not point out where these trust- 
worthy Irish wet-nurses are to be found. He concluded with a 
very eloquent peroration, asking the House to apply to Ireland 
the experience acquired in England and Scotland, that the safest 
foundation to build upon is the foundation afforded “by the 
affections, the convictions, and the will of the nation.” 


The Prime Minister was immediately followed by Colonel 
Waring, Mr. Macnaghten, and Mr. O’Neill,—gentlemen not 
usually prominent in debate. They had not much to say, but 
that little was important, because they express the average 
opinion of the Loyalists of Ireland. They maintained that 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was equivalent to Repeal, that it 
handed over the Protestant minority to the Catholic majority, 
and that it would be better if the separation were so complete 
that Ulster could defend herself. They rejected the proposal 
that North-East Ulster should be excepted from the opera- 
tions of the Bill or formed into a separate Colony, but 
made no suggestion of their own, declaring that the 
Ulstermen adhered to the present system, and denied the 
right of the Imperial Parliament to transfer their allegiance 
to another body. The unity of tone in these speeches was the 
more remarkable because Mr. Macnaghten is no Orangeman, 
but “one of those quiet folk who were content to leave peace 
and order in the hands of the executive Government.” Note 
carefully that none of them paid serious attention to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promise in his speech to consider carefully any proposi- 
tion on behalf of Ulster. 


Mr. Trevelyan then rose, and made a speech full of manliness 
and fine passages, but too long and too discursive, part of it 
containing his reasons for entering and quitting the Cabinet, 
part of it an argument about the social condition of Ireland, 
and part of it his alternative plan for the government of the 
country. We shall notice only the first and third parts. In 
brief, Mr. Trevelyan entered the Cabinet because, although he 
rather dreaded the proposal the Premier would make, he thought 
his colleagues “ would knock it about as one does in Cabinet,” 
till it became a proposal he could accept,—rather a misreading 
both of Mr. Gladstone’s character and his powers. He quitted 
the Government because Mr. Gladstone prevailed, and because 
he proposed to hand over Ireland to a Parliament in which 
Sheridan and Egan would have seats—(by the way, where does 
the pardoning power go?)—and which would be ruled by the 
Parnellites, who had persecuted every man who endeavoured to 
enforce the law. He dilated greatly on Irish-American influence 
in Ireland, and finished this portion of his speech by declaring 
that he would not support the Expropriation Bill, which left 
every one to be ruined except the richer landlords. It wasa 
manly speech, and one sentence startled the House into a burst 
of enthusiasm :—“ Upon a question like this, who cares for a 
career, who cares for one’s political future? There are other 
careers. There is the career of a private citizen, who has it 
not upon his conscience that he gave over the law-abiding 
citizens of the country to the mercies of a Parliament in which 
men like Sheridan and Egan are sure to be prominent.” 


Mr. Trevelyan’s alternative plan for administering Treland 
is to have a Secretary for Ireland in the Cabinet in full 
control of the Executive, and to leave him responsible for 
law and order; to entrust all local work, like education, 
public works, and county management, to freely elected 
public bodies; and to hand over to them a share of the taxes 
fixed once for all, with power to supplement those resources 
by rates. He believed Ireland could so be governed, for every 
friend of order would then support the Government, and he 
reprobated as of sinister augury the striking passage in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in which he sa‘d the English people 
sbrank lack from enforcing order by the only form of 








force. The House, though decidedly on Mr. Treye] an’s o 
did not appear much struck with his alternative vlan — i 
indeed, avoids the most real difficulty of all,—the oppran 
the Highty-six. PPoettion of 

Mr. Parnell rose after Mr. Trevelyan, 
heard; but his speech was entirely below the Occasion 
occupied much time with a wrangle about Mr, Treveh He 
statements, and had spoken for many minutes before he Ma 
reached his subject. He accepted Mr. Gladstone’s plan in th 
main, but demurred to the constitution of the Parliament, : 
described the financial part as “a hard bargain,” which ioe 
would only accept because of her longing for Home-rule = 
special demand—which if the Bill passes we foresee will be ental 
—was that if England kept the Irish Constabulary, Englang 
should pay its whole expense. That strange vein of Sordidnes 
which rans through all Irish revolutionary demands ran = 
through his speech, which ended without a peroration, in ay 
expression of belief that the concessions made would result « in 
prosperity and peace to Ireland, and satisfaction to England” 
Mr. Parnell is a great party leader, but if we judged him by this 
speech alone, we should pronounce him as deficient in the first 
condition of statesmanship—breadth of view—as in inspiriting 
eloquence. 


coercion which still remained,—meaning, evidently military 
» mili 
aide, 


and wag eager 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. W. E. Forster 
which occurred at his house on Monday, the 5th inst., after . 
illness which had lasted eight months. The actual cause of 
death is said to have been a result of blood: poisoning, but 
there is no doubt that Mr. Forster’s constitution was shattered 
by his career in Ireland, by political anxiety, and by the exces. 
sive exertions which he imposed upon himself. We have spoken of 
his public career elsewhere, and need only add here that perhaps 
he was, of all public men in England, the one most unlike his 
superficial self. His family and friends knew him to be one 
of the tenderest and most sympathetic of men, never really 
rough except when excited by the spectacle of wrong to others, 
and especially the weak. His workmen, when he was a 
manufacturer, were devoted to him; he was unwearied ip 
schemes for their benefit, and won their confidence in sucha 
degree that, as he himself often said, “they did not mind his 
knowing how much money they saved.” Manufacturers will 
appreciate that evidence of perfect reliance on the justice of a 
man whom it suited Irish malignity to denounce persistently as 
a shedder of innocent blood. His nickname of “ Buckshot” 
arose, we believe, from a rumour of a scheme—not his—for 
sparing life by arming the police with buckshot instead of ball. 
cartridge. 


The Powers have adhered to their decision that the Prince of 
Bulgaria must accept the Governor-Generalship of East 
Roumelia for five years. As the Prince exercises all the power 
of a Sovereign, either bis action must be legalised, or himself 
dismissed; and the Conference, therefore, on April 5th, signed 
the Convention sanctioning that arrangement. The Prince has 
accepted under protest, and will steadily devote himself to 
cementing his authority. The settlement is, of course, a mere 
postponement of the real struggle; but the Prince has five 
years in which to perfect his Army, he can hang or banish 
Russian intriguers, and, in the worst case, he can but declare 
himself an independent Sovereign. In 1891, Turkey, whichis 
already borrowing money of the trustees for the Debt, will be 
no stronger, and it is possible that Russia, having quarrelled 
with her Imperial allies, may be a great deal weaker. We 
regret the fate of Macedonia, which is deserted by everybody; 
but as regards Bulgaria and Greece, the saying that “if 
war must come, sooner or later, let us have it later,” has in 
it much wisdom. At all events, the present decision of Europe 
is for peace, and Europe controls the dominant physical force 
of the world. 


The struggle in the United States between the State Govert- 
ments and the “ Knights of Labour ” continues, the Knights 
Kansas and Missouri resisting by force the orders to leave the 
railways free. The Knights, however, are said to be losing 
ground. They have adopted the Irish practice of boycotting, 
and are extending it,—even boycotting tradesmen who advertise 
in offending newspapers, and innkeepers who buy beer from 
recalcitrant brewers. The consequence is that the general boly 
of tradesmen, non-workers, and freeholders are coming to reg 
the society as one which interferes witb free labour, and ate 
inclined to put it down. As the Militia are not handi- 
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n, as. the elected officials are all of one opinion, 

Americans when excited have not the English dis- 
antes e force, it is more than probable that: the leading 
like to v8 ill “me shot down, and that the association will 
Bsigits "he leaders are aware of the danger, and are 
re compromise ; but the branches order strikes, and call 
conical body for assistance, and the central body, 
' a of revolt, grants it even when disapproving. ‘That was 
- with the Jacobins, is the way with the National League, 
ate be the way with every combination against law. The 
— ower grows moderate, but it has no hold except from 
eo obedience, and the local agents find that obeying, 
pers safer than tyrannising, is not half so pleasant. 


An old Harrovian, full of gratitude towards the late master, 
Dr. Butler, has presented £10,000 to the school to purchase the 
football-field as a memorial of him. That is splendid liberality, 
and the newspapers ask why the donor should conceal his name ; 
bat they do not quite know England. The moment his name is 
published, the donor will be recognised as a new victim, very rich, 
and with capacities of liberality in him. For years he will be 
tormented by the begging-letter writers, by the Secretaries 
of Charitable Societies, and by the manufacturers of threats, 
until his life has become a burden to him. He will be 
hunted even to his country retreat, will be waylaid on 
the steps of his London house, and will be exposed to 
every variety of pertinacious insult. He will be discussed 
in the Society newspapers for not spending more, he will 
be abused in the Socialist journals for possessing so much, and 
if he buys a new house, he will be accused in the Radical 
journals of laying field to field and house to house until there 
isno room for the poor. No man who ever heard a millionaire 
relate his experiences of public giving would ever subscribe 
sixpence again except anonymously, or except in countries 
where the “‘ benefactor ” is still considered an object of respect. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race was rowed on Saturday, 
and was won by Cambridge, after the best race for many years. 
The crowd was as great as usual, but the interest in the race as 
a great event is obviously dying away. That is not to be 
regretted, for though boat-racing is one of the best of sports, 
the enormous importance given it invests it with an injurious 
charm. Not every one is able to believe in the extraordinary 
dictum of the T'imes that a trained oarsman must have the 
mens sana in corpore sano. Rowing is healthy if you have no 
liability to heart-disease, but why a good oarsman cannot be a 
fool is not so clear. Are there no stupid watermen ? 


On Tuesday, Mr. Caine was returned for Barrow-in-Furness 
by avery much increased Liberal majority, though he had in 
his speeches expressed considerable doubt whether he could 
support the Home-rule measure attributed to Mr. Gladstone, 
and had indicated his preference for a much smaller scheme. 
The Parnellites hotly opposed him, Mr. Sexton saying that if he 
were a sentry on the borders of the Liberal camp, he would run 
through Mr. Caine with his bayonet. “The first Cain was a 
murderer, but his offence was not graver than that of Mr. 
Caine towards his political father.” Mr. Sexton strongly recom- 
mended the electors to do all in their power to check “this 
political assassin ;” and in order to achieve that result, the 
Irish electors were recommended to poll for the Conservative 
candidate, Mr. Gainsford Bruce. Whether the Irish electors 
complied or not, we do not know; but if they did, their conduct 
must have driven over some of the Conservatives into the 
Liberal camp. The poll resulted thus,—For Mr. Caine, 3,109 
votes, against 2,174 for Mr. Gainsford Bruce; majority, 935. 
At the General Election, the Liberal candidate polled only 
346 more votes than his Conservative opponent, Mr. Schneider. 
The whole poll, however, was, as is usual at by-elections, a 
diminished one. 


Yesterday week, a crowded meeting was held in the Guildhall 
to protest against the contemplated dissolution of the Union with 
Ireland. Sir John Lubbock, who made a very temperate and 
excellent speech, moved the first resolution,—‘* That this 
meeting, representing the merchants, bankers, and traders of 
London, is of opinion that the establishment of a separate 
legislative body in Dublin will be highly injurious to the 
interests of both Great Britain and Ireland.” He described his 
own political attitude as that of a warm and loyal supporter of 
the Government, though strongly opposed to this particular 


a 


Treland, but he held that the new policy would drive capital 
out of the country, lower the rate of wages, and in every way 
injure gravely the condition of the Irish poor. Far from seeing 
any chance of conciliation in Home-rule, he held that it would 
lead to very angry quarrels on all sorts of subjects, from fiscal 
questions to questions affecting the position of the minority ; and 
Sir John Lubbock believed that it would be impossible to control 
the Frankenstein we should have ourselves created, except by 
the use of physical force. The resolution was seconded by Sir 
R. N. Fowler, and carried, with only sixty or seventy dissen- 
tients in a very crowded hall. 


Mr. H. R. Grenfell, who also spoke at some length, and said 
how often and how ardently he had supported Mr. Gladstone, 
held that the time had at length come once more when Liberals 
should unite even with the party opposite to defeat a policy so 
dangerous as this,—a policy utterly condemned by the Duke of 
Wellington, who knew Ireland, said Mr. Grenfell, better than 
any one else. “Nothing could stem the tide of rebellion, dis- 
order, rapine, and bloodshed, but the determination of the 
English people to show a bold front in the matter.” 


Mr. Leatham carried the second reading of his Church 
Patronage Bill on Wednesday without a division, and with 
something like the unanimous approval of the House. Certainly 
there was opposition, but it was rather to the moderation of the 
Bill than to its tendency, Lord Lymington, for instance, com- 
plaining that Mr. Leatham did not absolutely prohibit the sale 
of advowsons for the future. The Bill leaves the power to sell 
to Queen Anne’s Bounty, or to public patrons, or to persons 
possessed of property in the parish or some immediately 
adjoining parish, if the property be at least as large as 


is, we suppose, to secure that the person to whom the 
advowson may be sold shall himself be deeply interested 
in securing an efficient incumbent for the living. It also 
leaves power to settle an advowson in consideration of 
marriage, a provision which does not seem to provide any sort 
of guarantee for a proper use of the advowson. If sold to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the value of the advowson may be 
charged by way of mortgage on the benefice. Further, the value 
of the advowson is never to exceed five years’ purchase of the 
net income of the benefice. 


Mr. Leatham’s speech was a very good one. Hoenforced with 
great power on the friends of Disestablishment the duty of 
improving so far as they can the condition of the National 
Church, of which they are trustees so long as the Establish- 
ment remains, and was very severe on those who, from the fear 
of postponing the date of Disestablishment, are indifferent to 
the sweeping away of clear abuses. Mr. Childers also made an 
excellent speech, very much in the same direction as that after- 
wards taken by Lord Lymington. He pointed out that the 
right of selling livings interfered as much with the legislative 
improvement of the Church, as the right of selling commissions 
had interfered with the legislative improvement of the Army ; 
and though he assented to the second reading of the Bill, it was 
obvious that he would have wished, with Lord Lymington, to 
abolish the sale not only of next prosentations, but of advowsons 
altogether. The tone of the House of Commons on the wholo 
subject was manifestly very much improved. 


The following figures, which exactly show the comparative 
resources of Great Britain and Ireland, should be widely 


circulated ;— 
Proportion of 


United ireland to 
Kingdom. Ireland, Total. 
Imports and Export:, in millions... 700 ...... 48 wo. lin 15 
Net assessments of railways in the 
United Kingdom, millionssterling...  32°1 ...... BE” itta lin 27 
Net assessments of interest paid out 
ot rate’, &c., millions sterling......... a OR” wcass lin 22 
Net assessments of “‘ other profits,’’ 
MUMONS StOTDG «..-<.....60.cccce-cececess LO wn COR %z lin 43 
Shipping owned at ports, milliontons 72 ....,. Cm ..... Lin @ 


Shipping built (average of 1881-3), 
ee eee 









a Of fasberies........-000000..-.+ ‘ FAB ..0x00 SEE? sencen lin 22} 
No. of spinning spindles, millions...... 47°38 ...... COs. saccks lin 50 
No. of doubling spindles, millions..,,... ME seasne a. 1 in 175 
No. of power-looms, thousands ......... ae ere lin 138 
No. of personsemployed,thousands., 1,034 ...... > “centia lin 15 


Nevertheless, the United Kingdom lies prostrate before the feet 
of Ireland. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





line of policy. He also expressed the warmest sympathy with 





Consols were on Friday 100$ to 1003, 


the value of the benefice. The meaning of this provision . 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


HATEVER may be said of the wisdom of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, it would be the mark of a simpleton to 

deny that his speech contains a policy, a sincere policy, 
and a great policy, and, we would even add, a policy 
which might, had Ireland been in a totally different stage of 
political development, have given peace and prosperity to that 
country. How any one who reads his speech carefully can 
doubt for a moment either the depth of conviction, or the 
wide scope of the intellect, which gives that speech its 
grandeur, we find it difficult to conceive. Of course, this will 
be denied in all sorts of notes, from the simply querulous to 
the furiously dogmatic. Mr. Gladstone will be accused 
of trifling with the destiny of a great Empire; and he 
may even be accused of deliberate treachery to his country. 
But these accusations will be made by people who are abso- 
lutely incapable of applying to the tremendous issues before 
the country an impartial judgment. Those who judge men 
soberly will see that Mr. Gladstone has adopted a course which 
is in perfect consistency with the general drift of his political 
convictions for the last thirty years, and that he has defended 
it with all the resources of a great intellect. And yet we are 
not only not convinced,—we are absolutely unshaken in our 
belief that Mr. Gladstone’s move is founded on considerations 
quite inapplicable to the case before him, and big with calamity 
for the country chiefly concerned. Mr. Gladstone relies on the 
analogies presented by the concession of Home-rule in the 
case of other dual populations,—the case of Sweden and 
Norway, and the case of Austria and Hungary. In both these 
cases there was a very fair level between the political develop- 
ment of the States between whom the link was to be made. 
And, we may say that, in both cases alike, had the more powerful 
country endeavoured to do justice to the less powerful, as Great 
Britain has endeavoured, for the last seventeen years at least, 
to do justice to Ireland, there would have been, we will not 
say no need for the great break in continuity, but at least no 
excuse for supposing, as we have every reason to suppose in 
the case of Ireland, that it would lead to a reign of pure law- 
lessness in the weaker State. It was not by a series of 
crimes and tyrannies, directed even more against their 
own people than against the ruling caste, such as we 
have seen in Ireland, that the Hungarians, for instance, 
established their independence of Austria. What Mr. Glad- 
stone fails to consider is that, as Mr. Trevelyan, in 
his manly and able speech, most powerfully showed, 
the Irish peasantry have shown no spirit of equity, no 
respect for personal liberty, no law-abidingness, even in cases 
where the agrarian question was not at the root of the trouble. 
Even the priesthood have taken sides with the law-despisers, 
and the Bishops with the priesthood. All this only shows, 
Mr. Gladstone will say, how mischievous it has been to let law 
wear an alien aspect. We quite admit it. But it is not toa 
people who are in this phase of civilisation, a people who 
insult the widows of a murdered man by triumphant sneers at 
his supposed damnation, and whose only idea of liberty is the 
liberty of the majority to make the minority cower, that we 
could properly surrender the right to rule themselves. We quite 
admit that if a strong administration of Ireland by Irishmen 
could have been established for a couple of generations at 
least, with the result of making Irishmen of all classes 
feel that their law was even-handed, and of Irish, not of 
English origin, some measure such as that which Mr. Glad- 
stone now proposes, might have promised great results for 
Ireland. But as it is, we do not doubt for a moment that he 
is proposing to hand over Ireland to an anarchy more complete 
than any from which that unfortunate country has suffered 
during the present century. And not only to anarchy,—though 
that is the worst part of the matter,—but also to a panic 
amongst all prosperous, or even well-to-do Irishmen. As Mr. 
Trevelyan says, everybody who has offended the National 
League will either fly from the country or feel that his fate in 
it is sealed, so soon as the National League becomes the main- 
spring of the Executive. As Mr. Plunket, too, remarked, every 
man who feels that property is no longer secure, and who has the 
means of migrating to where property is secure, will make 
arrangements to disappear from Ireland so soon as he sees 
those who have brought about the insecurity of property estab- 
lished in the seat of authority. Whatsingle symptom have we 
had from any section of Mr, Parnell’s followers that an Ireland 





under their rule would be an Ireland in whi i ‘> 
liberty or property would be hedged in by ts ae rs 
law? To our mind, the history of the last seven ye 7? 
long protest against trusting Ireland to the hands t whine 
Gladstone’s scheme will necessarily entrust it. on, 
What we find fault with in his speech is his tendency to; 
the actual moral condition of the Irish majority, and its mn — 
indifference to the elementary laws of social prosperity. lete 
is, we believe, quite right in attributing this unhappy a i 
things to the prejudice felt by Ireland against English rule ae 
it does not at all follow that if we are to give up in Ireland dhe 
security due to the social ideas popular in England, we can aff a 
to substitute at once for it the security due to the only social ide 
which are as yet popular in Ireland. It is the very conde 
a democratic Constitution that the sense and knowledge of th 
larger part of a Kingdom should protect benighted corners a 
that Kingdom from the consequences of its own ignorance and 
folly. But if we abandon ¢/:s security for the least educated 
and least reasonable corner of a great State, it seems to ys 
almost madness to say that we are also bound to abandon that 
benighted corner to the rule of its own local ignorance. Sure} 
the only excuse for fully enfranchising Ireland last year an 
as Mr. Plunket reminds Mr. Gladstone that he himself hen 
argued, the shield cast by the English and Scotch representatives 
over the Irish minority. If that shield is to be withdrawn, some 
other intermediate regime should be interposed between the 
régime of 1885, and the complete surrender to Irish demo. 
cracy. Generations hence it may be true that the Irish demo. 
cracy would be as competent to rule itself as the English 
democracy now is. But it is idle to pretend that for the 
present that is so. To pass at one bound from democracy in 
the United Kingdom to a separate democracy in the least 
enlightened and most wretchedly governed part of the United 
Kingdom, is to give up the only security for justice which 
that unfortunate fraction of the Kingdom still retains. There 
may be a very strong case made out for giving Ireland a firm Irish 
Government and a truly Irish Statute-book,—as the only pos- 
sible preparation for a future Irish democracy. But to hand over 
all power to the present Irish democracy,—and this is, as we 
show elsewhere, in spite of the supposed guarantee of the upper 
‘ Order,” what will really be done,—is like deliberately casting 
the reins on the neck of horses already tearing away at the top 
of their speed towards the precipice down which they must in- 
evitably plunge. Again and again Mr. Gladstone has been 
wrecked in his Irish legislation by too sanguine a view of the 
Irish character and of the maturity of its political sagacity, 
That mistake is the one terrible blot on the otherwise most 
powerful and statesmanlike speech of Thursday night,—a blot 
which is destined, we fear, to turn all its good to evil. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S GUARANTEES. 


HERE is one point in Mr. Gladstone’s plan upon which, we 
trust, the British people will make no mistake. If his 

Bill passes, the Irish people will govern themselves as com- 
pletely as if they were foreigners, will go their own way, 
whatever that way is, and will commence a new civilisation or 
establish anarchy, without control from any other authority 
than themselves. Mr. Gladstone’s guarantees are pure illusions. 
The Crown retains its veto in Ireland as it does here, and its 
veto will be just as inoperative; for the resignation of an Irish 
Ministry, supported by a majority, would make all Executive 
acts impossible, and reduce the government of the island to 
chacs. No official would be bound to obey an order not 
countersigned by a Secretary of State. The Bills which 
an Irish Premier proposes and an Irish Legislature accepts 
must become law, even if the first of them is the sub- 
stitution of the Code Napoleon for the English Statute- 
book as the ground-law of the country. There is no veto left 
to the British Parliament,—which, indeed, ceases to be the 
Imperial Parliament, for, by a provision absent from every 
Colonial Constitution and unknown in our history, that Parlia- 
ment surrenders even its full right to repeal or amend “the 
Magna Charta of Ireland.” It can practically alter it only on 
the petition of the Irish Legislature. There is no guarantee 
secured in the control of the armed constabulary, for that lasts 
only for two years, and during those years the constables will be 
mainly engaged in making friends with their future masters. 
There is no guarantee in the judiciary, for Mr. Parnell, as Irish 
Premier, can dismiss every Judge with compensation, and 
every unpaid Magistrate without it, the Address of the House 
essential in the former case being as attainable as any other 
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i uarantee in “fiscal unity,” for the main- 
vote. oe teh eo is the duty on whisky; that duty can 
ata nd ly by help of an Excise, and on the day when 
be levied only by 2e’p eae” ye-miine : Fl 

: licemen cease to perceive illicit stills, Excise an 
Irish po ther will cease to produce a shilling. There is 
duty a in the proviso prohibiting the establishment of 
o Spare for the Irish Executive can secure all appoint- 
pe a “sa the Chancellorship to a Receivership of Stamps 
ag tholics, can nominate only Catholic Professors and 
- i ics and can weed out carefully all Protestants from 
hs of the new police. And finally, there is no 
ce tra secured in the presence of the garrison; for if the 
ee became unpopular, the people have only to boycott 
those who supply it with food and water, and it must be either 
withdrawn, or fed, as in any enemy's country, by requisition. 
Unless Great Britain is ready to order civil war, the Irish 
ple under the Bill is for internal purposes as independent 
as is at this moment the United Kingdom. Indeed, it is more 
go, for we do not perceive what binds it to extradite a popular 
refugee under a British Treaty with a foreign Power. Its 
Courts must acknowledge the Treaty, we suppose; but its 
licemen can refuse to believe in the refugee's identity, and 
jeave Great Britain to bear the brunt of any foreign complaint. 
If the Irish people prove perverse, or incompetent, or hostile 
to England, nothing that this country can do, except by 
blockade or invasion, will in the least degree prevent that 
hostility, or incompetence, or perversity from exercising its 
natural effect, and producing its natural results. 

But, we shall be asked, has Mr. Gladstone, then, 80 able a 
man as he is, devised no check upon the possible action of the 
Irish mass? Yes, he has devised one, and one which, under other 
circumstances, would be an effective one. With the clearness 
of vision which marks him on all Constitutional questions, he 
has seen where ultimate power would, under his scheme, deposit 
itself, and has devoted his deepest attention to the work of 
making of the Irish Parliament itself a sufficient guarantee. 
He has tried to ensure a large amount of conservatism in that 
Parliament ; and if he has failed, it will not be for want either 
of effort or originality. The secret so jealously kept, the secret 
which in America will create such surprise, is the composition 
of the Parliament of Dublin. It will be like no other Repre- 
sentative Body in the world. It will consist of one Chamber 
only; but in that Chamber will sit two Orders of 
representatives, who will debate together, but who will, as 
regards legislation, exercise a suspensive veto upon each 
other’s action, lasting either for one Parliament or for 
three years. That is to say, if either Order pass a wild 
Bill, the other Order can either compel a dissolution, or 
hang the Bill up to dry for that long space of time. That is 
a strange provision, ensuring, one would suppose, acute conflict 
between the Orders; but we are not so sure of that. The 
Orders are intended to represent property and population, the 
First Order comprising the 28 Representative Peers and 75 
Representatives, possessed each of £4,000 or its equivalent 
income, and to be elected by occupiers paying more than 
£25 a year. The whole 103 will, in fact, in theory be very 
like the old English County Members. The Second Order will 
consist of 206 Representatives, to be elected by the house- 
holders, as at present, the existing 103 being, in the first 
instance, transferred to the new Parliament as of right. Now, 
how will that strange arrangement work ? 

We venture to predict confidently that it will not work at 
all, and that in a few months the Irish Parliament will be a 
single Chamber of 309 Members, all deliberating and voting 
together, and all, except the few Peers who will accept seats, 
exactly alike. The First Order, to begin with, will never use 
its veto upon any serious question, for if it does the Executive 
Will resign, and in the consequent commotion life will become to 
the offending primates absolutely intolerable, even if they are 
not asked, as they will be asked, by the Viceroy to withdraw 
their resistance, lest the organisation of the State should go 
to pieces. In the second place, the whole energy of the 
popular managers will be directed every ten years, and 

especially at the first election of all, upon the £25 electors, 
who will be as visible as landlords, and who will be either 
persuaded, or taxed, or threatened into electing the nominees 
of the predominant party. They will be condemned as pluto- 
crats if they do not—as the grass-farmers already are by Mr. 
Michael Davitt—and they will not, except in the North, have 
the courage to stand alone. They will, indeed, have no moral 
loothold, for they will not represent either the Royal authority, 
or birth, or popular election. The whole principle which 
underlies high suffrages and property qualifications stands con- 








demned throughout the world, and is especially alien to the 
genius of the Irish people, who, with much curious lingering 
reverence for pedigree, care nothing at all about wealth, and 
have “ democratised ” their representation beyond any people 
in the world. The few farmers who resist will be boy- 
cotted, and the remainder will submit, and the whole 
representative body will from the first become homologous, 
and separated by lines of opinion, instead of by Orders, 
even if it does not, as its first act, petition the British Parlia- 
ment to remove a cumbrous and invidious separation, which, 
as we constantly see in Highway Boards and other bodies 
filled with elected and ex officio members, reduces, instead of 
increasing, the energy of the conservative strength. Wedo not 
believe that Mr. Parnell would have sanctioned such a scheme 
if he had thought it could work, and we are certain that if, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, five-sixths of the people of Ireland are of 
one opinion, they will not submit either to be baffled or 
greatly impeded by a minority among themselves. By 
“kissing or by kicking,” they will have their own way, 
and we cannot honestly declare that, on the principle 
of representative government, they will be perverse. We 
understand an aristocracy, and we understand a second 
representative House, basel on the same suffrage; but an 
aristocracy of large farmers and dwellers in large town houses 
strikes us as both an absurd and a necessarily feeble body. To 
suppose that it can do what the British people has failed in 
doing, is to suppose that the fact of birth in Ireland multiplies 
the strength of each Conservative by millions. We have not 
found that to be the case in Ulster; and while we give Mr. 
Gladstone credit both for statesmanlike insight and originality 
in devising this guarantee, we are sure it will prove like the 
rest,—a mere illusion. What is it, indeed, that the larger 
farmers will wish for so very strongly that they will quarrel 
with all their countrymen in order to obtain it ? 


MR. FORSTER. 


N Mr. Forster, England has lost a considerable statesman, 
who had an opinion of his own and dared act on it. 
That, and the consequent trust in his intellectual fortitude, is 
the reason, and the creditable reason, for the universal regret 
and sense of loss which have been created by his death. An 
effective though rugged speaker, Mr. Forster was not a great 
orator, and it would not be difficult to find among far inferior 
men speakers who would seem to the head of a Government 
more ready and more persuasive adjutants in debate. A most 
dexterous Parliamentary tactician, with a patience that 
nothing could exhaust and a firmness that nothing im- 
paired, he sometimes lost the full advantage of his powers 
by rousing a personal antagonism which to those who knew 
him intimately was unintelligible, but which nothing soothed 
away, and which distinctly diminished his value as a 
party leader. This happened with the Nonconformists 
in 1870, and with the Parnellites in 1880. One of the 
ablest, and often the most successful, of administrators, as 
witness the Education Act, he was rather a legislator than a 
governor, as witness Ireland; and that is a type which in 
England, even in the worst days, has never wholly failed. It 
was not, therefore, either as debater, as party leader, or as 
administrator that men looked up with respect to Mr. Forster, 
so much as to a man who, with the full capacities of a states- 
man, was able to stand alone, who formed opinions for him- 
self, and who was not, as so many now are, dependent in the 
last resort on “ light from below.” He drew his light from 
within. He understood perfectly well that in a State like 
ours, opinion is the ultimate master; bat he understood also 
that the leader’s duty is to form as well as reflect opinion, and 
was intellectually wholly unsqueezable. This special quality, 
the result of moral honesty as much as of mental vigour, was 
perhaps manifested even more strongly in the great con- 
troversy over education than in Mr. Forster’s subsequent Irish 
policy. The country, which was, as a whole, in favour of the 
compromise he suggested, hardly understood at the time, or, 
rather, did not understand at all, how terrible was the 
pressure applied by the Nonconformists to Mr. Forster 
personally. They had repeatedly worked with him, their 
favour had helped to make him, and they knew that on 
many subjects he was on their side. Though born and bred 
@ Quaker—and Quakers on many lines of thought are never 
Dissenters—and subsequently deeply attached to the Church 
of England, the Nonconformists looked on Mr. Forster 
as bound to be specially their man. His Radicalism, they 
thought, was like theirs, and when he attained power he would, 
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in a moderate but strong way, carry out their views. When, 
therefore, he declared for a denominational system as the only 
basis. upon which it was possible to make education really 
national, the Nonconformists were furious, denounced. their 
former leader as a renegade, resisted his proposals at every 
step, and poured upon him, privately and publicly, an 
amount of insult which, if less ferocious than the Parnellite 
diatribes, was infinitely more galling. Many of them never 
forgave him, he lost his.chance of the leadership through their 
opposition, and but for an unusual personal hold over his con- 
stituents, Tory as well as Liberal, he would have been sent 
hunting for a seat. Mr. Forster felt the attitude of his 
traducers, many of whom were among his oldest friends, 
most keenly. ‘‘They half break my heart,” he said to 
the writer; but he never swerved. He had convinced him- 
self that there was no other way “to cover England 
with good schools;” that the conscience clause would 
protect religious liberty; that the 25th clause, granting 
exemption of fees to the very poor, was essential if compul- 
sion was to come and to be tolerable; and that the direct 
prohibition of religious teaching by universal statute would 
makehalf England pagan; and he fought on with an inflexible 
decision, which at moments seemed to madden his foes. He 
carried his Bill, however ; the event proved him right; and the 
national education of the United Kingdom rests upon the law 
which was due mainly to his toil and his unswerving strength 
of conviction. 

This was the grand work which Mr. Forster did for his 
country and generation, and it would of itself be sufficient reason 
for the respect in which he was held; but he showed the same 
characteristics in another field, where he was not victorious. 
He was not equally successful in Ireland, but in the midst of 
failures, he left on Englishmen, even when they doubted the 
wisdom of his acts, the same impression of conscientious firm- 
ness. He held that the duty of the British Government with 
respect to Ireland was to maintain the Union, to carry out, 
temperately but firmly, all laws, and to find some solution for 
the agrarian problem which should not involve robbery; and 
to those opinions he steadily adhered, struggling on to his end 
undismayed even by the hatred of a nation, though he felt it 
‘to the depths of his being. Mr. Forster had, during the Irish 
famine, acquired a great: liking for the people of Ireland. He 
believed that they could be reconciled by a firm government ; 
and besides having the Quaker horror of bloodshed in his very 
veins, he was wholly opposed to a policy of mere repression. 
Unfortunately, it became his duty to coerce—that is, to re- 
establish the authority of law—and he judged it best to do it 
through a widespread system of arrests, which irritated the 
people as much as courts-martial would have done, without 
in the least alarming them. They did not care for six months’ 
‘detention, when the reward was, for the leaders, secure seats 
in Parliament, and for the rank and file, reputation as 
patriots ; and they defied the law, pouring out on its presumed 
author the concentrated malignity of a whole people. The 
Invineibles sentenced him to death, and but for accidents 
so unaccountable that they looked like interventions of 
Providence, they would have executed the sentence. The 
people railed at “ Buckshot Forster” through their journals 
in language that was scarcely sane, while their members, night 
after night, with a pitiless malignity, subjected him to the 
torture of questions every one of which was intended to be 
either an insult, a threat,oran annoyance. Our Parliamentary 
system: lends itself too easily to this form of assault,.and it 
was used with the cool cruelty only possible to men in whom 
political passion had. overwhelmed alike justice, courtesy, and 
self-respect. Mr. Forster, who, under his rough exterior, was 
one of the most sensitive of men, full of tenderness and 
sympathy for individuals, and full, too, of the Quaker horror 
of oppression for peoples, bore that situation for two years 
without flinching, without modifying his course, and. without, 
so far, at least, as the world could see, changing his opinions, 
which he repeated, after the gravest consideration, from 
his sick-bed. Ireland, he believed, must be ruled temperately 
and justly, but with firmness, or it could not be ruled 
atrall. He bore the pressure of a nation’s hate as he had 
borne the pressure of the spite of sects, entirely unmoved, and 
refused to give way even when his colleagues, who saw clearly 
that: there had been no success in his management of Ireland, 
refused him the extra powers which, after the murders of the 
Phosnix Park, were granted to his successor. That the final inci- 
dents of the struggle left him unembittered we shall not assert, 
for they would have so left no:one. Mr. Forster, we believe, after 
traying for two years hourly danger to his life, after working, 





i 
as he always worked, as if the day had only tw 
after enduring for two essiess the hn rs, and 
Members, outrages the more painful because he was con ri 
of his own sympathy for the Irish people, felt himself decal 
by his colleagues, and occasionally punished them with bl 
which were resented by those who still remained his fyi — 
and theirs. He was, however, so little embittered as to eden 
or brought to despair, that he voted for the extension of the Tish 
franchise, and to the end of his life drew a full distinction betw 
the Irish people, and the faction which, in his judgment while 
using its name, deprived it even of liberty to obey the la 
Such fortitude in opinion is becoming daily more rare and i 
gradually became recognised by the country, till, as the strog le 
grew hotter and disintegration seemed to draw closer the 
Moderate Liberals once more recognised Mr. Forster as 
one of the men without whose assistance their Cabinet 
could not be formed. Unfortunately, his enemies in Ireland 
had done their work. Incessant anxiety, never-ending work 
and bitter disappointment had sapped a constitution originally 
strong ; and when he was attacked on the Continent by some 
one of the maladies which produce blood-poisoning, he had 
not strength to recover from the assault. He lingered long, 
more than eight months; but from the first those around 
him entertained the gravest fears, and at last he sank, a good 
soldier of the State, who had made some mistakes, and even 
lost some battles, but who had won one great victory, and 
= any stress of battle or storm had carried the standard 

igh. 

There has often been discussion of late as to Mr. Forster’s 
true party. We believe him to have been from first to last a 
Radical of the old and better type, modified by two influences, 
—one, his Quaker training, which had made of him a real 
philanthropist, who could be furious at injustice, especially to 
the weaker races of mankind; and the other, a profound con- 
viction that the greatness of England, her direct strength, and 
power in extremity, of intervening, is one of the few securities 
for the happiness and progress of mankind. He had dreamed 
a dream of which Imperial Federation was only a part, a dream 
of a cordial alliance between all the peoples who spoke English, 
an alliance in the shadow of which all weak States that chose 
might rest secure, and the world be gradually and willingly 
brought under the domain of law. To the fulfilment of this 
dream—one of the noblest ever entertained, and yet not out- 
side the limits of the practicable—the greatness of England is 
essential ; and therefore Mr. Forster, though always convinced 
that the people should be governed for the people and through 
the people, was also an Imperialist, utterly unwilling to part 
from any English-speaking country, and resolved not to resign 
one of the many “ trusts,” like India, which had been com- 
mitted to the English race. We are still far from such an 
alliance ; but those who regarded the deceased statesman as a 
“mere Englishman,” and therefore narrow, are as far from the 
truth as the Irishmen who thought one of their best and truest 
friends a mere enemy of their country and nationality. 





THE CONSTITUENCIES AND HOME-RULE. 


HE result of the Barrow-in-Furness election seems to show 
at least as much as this,—that the Irish leaders cannot 

turn the balance of an ordinary English constituency at 
pleasure; nay, that their interference to defeat a Liberal 
candidate will in many cases swell the poll of that candidate, 
instead of reducing it. But though Mr. Caine’s great success 
is encouraging, if only as proving that on the Home-rule 
Question a man may take an independent line of his own and 
still command the confidence of the electors, we are not at all 
disposed to attach to it any overwhelming importance. It is 
probable enough that even the Irish voters thought half a loaf 
better than no bread ; and that, in spite of the orations of Mr. 
Sexton, they held it better to vote for one who went at 
least half-way with Mr. Gladstone, than with one who went 
wholly against him. Moreover, considering the statement of 
Mr. Caine’s Committee that they would be greatly disappointed 
if Mr. Caine-should not eventually find it possible to support Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, it may even prove that Mr. Caine himself is 
not quite so likely to take umbrage at a serious danger to the 
unity of the Empire as his speeches would lead us to suppose. 
In any case, it would be unsafe to draw from the result 
of the election any confident inference as to the verdict 
which the constituencies may ultimately give on the subject 
of local Irish independence. 

And this is just the point to which we wish to call 
special attention,—that the issue on which, in all proba- 
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bility, the next dissolution will take place, is of so highly 
jex a kind, that it is hardly possible for such electorates 
pep still are, to have any distinct judgment of their own 
yer ‘act, apart, of course, from their confidence in 
on the subject, Pp 
the leader whom they are asked to follow. Hitherto, the issues 
of General Elections have been at least simple. Constituencies 
knew very well whether they wished to see an extended suffrage 
ornot. Constituencies knew reasonably well whether they wished 
for more aggressive wars Or not. Constituencies knew very clearly 
whether they wished for Free-trade or not. And constituencies 
jnew thoroughly well whether or not they wished to keep the 
Church of the minority established, and to tell the majority 
that if they would not conform to it, they must find 
the means of supporting their own religion, All these 
matters were simple enough to appeal at once to that sense 
of justice on which ultimately the political stability of popular 
government must rest, if it is to exist at all. But when 
you submit to the people such a question as that of Irish 
Home-rale, you submit to them a question of pure statesman- 
ship. How are they to know whether the Empire will lose 
more by having so very loosely jointed a framework ‘that 
almost any accident may dislocate the joint, than it can 
sibly gain by satisfying the pride of Irish Nationalists ? 
How are they to know whether or not Ireland will use her 
greater independence to attempt to shake herself completely 
free of England? How are they to know whether, if she does 
not, she will so govern herself as to deepen her poverty, to 
render it impossible for her to exist at all without large con- 
tributions from Great Britain, or so as to foster and increase 
her natural resources ? How are they to know whether the 
triumph of the Parnellites will involve gross injustice to the 
Protestants of Ireland, and also a widespread confiscation 
of property which our Parliamentary legislation has but re- 
cently guaranteed? All these are questions of very great 
difficulty and delicacy, on which we may say without arro- 
ce that the opinion of most constituencies is worth 
exceedingly little. It takes long and close observation of Irish 
antecedents, a not inconsiderable knowledge of analogous crises 
in history, and a real insight into the temper of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Episcopate, to form any judgment worth 
having on such subjects as these. Doubtless the constituencies 
will have by way of guidance, as they have -had in times past, 
their personal instinct for the qualities of their leaders, and that 
is pretty nearly all that they will have. Unfortunately, this 
is just a case in which that sort of instinct is far from 
adequate. We should yield to none in the confidence which, 
on any of the more simple issues of the day, we should put in 
Mr. Gladstone. He has always shown a far higher moral 
calibre than any other leading statesman, as well as a wider 
sympathy with popular feeling. “But, in the first place, it is 
plain that Mr. Gladstone has never understood the ‘Irish 
character, and has treated popular demonstrations in Ireland 
very much as he would have treated English or Scotch popular 
demonstrations of the same kind,—that is, with liberal con- 
cessions only,—concessions which Englishmen and Scotchmen 
would have at once referred to a sense of justice, but which 
Trishmen have uniformly referred to = sense of fear, Andin the 
next place, it is clear that Mr. Gladstone’s bias is so strong 
against what is usually called an Imperial policy, that he 
underrates, instead of overrating, the danger of a loosely 
articulated Kingdom, and would not be altogether sorry 
to see the central power in the United Kingdom weakened 
and hampered by conflicts.of authority and a divided organisa- 
tion. These are the two reasons why we should.not be pre- 
pared to feel the same confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment 
on this subject which we should feel in it on all the great 
issues on which formerly he has led the British people. He has 
a strong disposition in relation to popular feeling to act on 
the precept, “If any man would go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also, And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” We 
can all recognise the nobility of this temper, and its appro- 
priateness to a great number of forms of character and circum- 
stance. But with the Irish people certainly it has failed sig- 
nally. They regard the giving of the cloak as a sign of abject 
terror and cowardice, and trample on you more cruelly at the 
end of the second mile you walk with them, than they trampled 
at the end of the first. They certainly are a people to whom 
you must show firmness as well as justice, or they will regard 
the justice as the mere consequence of their own unjust 
threats; so that the juster we are, the more unjust they will 
become. And, again, Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ubvious sympathy with 
loose organisation, reasonable as it-may be in origin, is likely to 








produce very dangerous results when it is applied to a Kingdom 
that stretches so far towards East and West as that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Weakness at the centre in such a King- 
dom as that, means pretty certainly, loppings at the extremities. 

But the main drift of all we have said is just this. These 
are questions of the most delicate kind, questions for trained 
statesmen, not questions for popular constituencies. Yet the 
constituencies will have to pronounce upon them with little 
more help than that which their personal faith in-individual 
genius and ability may give them. That is a dangerous 
situation, to which it is hardly possible to look forward with- 
out the gravest anxiety, lest a mistake should be committed 
which, if it be retrievable at all, it will take many generations 
to retrieve. 


THE NEW CONTINENTAL SCARE. 


\ E can see no ground for all this alarmist talk of renewed 

tension between France and Germany, and take it to 
have been got up by politicians, either in Paris or Berlin; for 
some immediate purpose. The facts-upon which it is supposed 
to rest are of the thinnest kind. Prince Bismarck, in his final 
speech on his Brandy Monopoly Bill, endeavoured to justify 
his demand for such large supplies to be voted by an un- 
willing Legislature, by projecting his soul into the future, and 
predicting that the day might arrive when a Socialist France, 
with a new Red Flag borne before her, would invade Germany, 
and ‘when the German Socialists, fascinated by the flag and 
the promises of which it is the symbol, would assist rather 
than defy her. In such a day it'would behove the Empire:to 
be strong; and to make it ‘strong, the Chancellor argued, 
a well-filled Treasury was as necessary as a well-disciplined 
military force. Without it, the Empire would still be too 
dependent upon its component parts, which in the hour of 
struggle might not be found all ‘sufficiently coherent. The 
speech,:coming as it did-from such a man, and betraying as ‘it 
did such distrust in the German social system, was most 
interesting to all politicians ; but it was clearly uttered to con- 
vince Germans, and not to menace France. The Prince did 
not'want French ‘votes; or Freneh obedience either. ‘Some 
French statesmen and journalists, however, took alarm; some 
German editors thought the utterance a hirt to beat the drum ; 
and ever since an angry discussion has been proceeding, on the 
German side as to the advisability, and on the French side 
a3 to the possibility, of a new invasion of France. Ash's 
contribution to that discussion, an anonymous author endorsed 
by M. Derouléde, a poet who is always waving the flag, 
has published a book, called “ Before the Battle,” in which 
he argues that France is now beyond fear of invasion, her 
Army consisting of 1,200,000 men; that if menaced, she 
could mobilise quicker than Germany ; that French discipline 
is as good as German, though radically different from it ; that 
the:Germans are, as a race, inferior to the French; and that 
the struggle should, therefore, be recommenced. This book 
irritates German journalists, who never can understand that 
nobody caricatures the little, and its publication is described 
by the Fimes’ correspondent in Paris as a most serious event ; 
but the fuss made about its appearance is surely a foolish 
exaggeration. Newspapers on the Oontinent like discussing 
dangers, dangerous gossip breaks the monotony of barrack life, 
and even Englishmen areexcited by a “ Battle of Dorking ;” 
but great nations do not fight except under conditions, and 
none of the conditions exist. Francerand Germany may hate 
each other, or distrust each other, or abuse each other, but the 
reasons which for fifteen years have operated to prevent their 
fighting each other are, so far as observers can perceive, just 
as strong as ever. They are not permanent or irremovable 
reasons, but they are good forthe space of time during which 
it is possible for statesmen to make calculations. 

In the first place, Germany has no immediate motive for 
fighting France. Nothing has occurred to increase her danger 
from a war, and nothing to diminish her permanent risk. She 
is neither invaded, nor threatened, nor insulted. Her Army is 
as strong as ever, her alliance with Austria as secure as ever, 
her frontier as safe as it has-ever been. In peace she-is secure, 
while in war her old danger, that the French and the Russians 
might join hands, and overwhelm her by sheer weight of men, 
remains undiminished and irremovable. The risk for-her-of a 
campaign would be terrible, and her-chiefs thoroughly recognise 
the risk. It is not only that her aged Hmperor, without whose 
consent no war is possible, is resolute against ~beginning one, 
but that the governing statesman holds every war to:involve 
grand risks, and betrays every Session of his life a doubt 
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whether Germany even yet is exempt from all danger of defeat. 
Prince Bismarck never talks of war without expressing his 
sense of that element in it which is incalculable. He, we 
may be sure, will not put his work to hazard without a 
reason, and to his mind the strength of France could be 
no reason at all, Time has no terror for him in that 
direction. France is as much armed as she ever can be; 
her population does not grow; the burdens which incline 
her to peace do not decrease; she has developed no new 
and dangerous man, capable of taking the control of her 
existing resources, A new dynasty might want war to con- 
solidate its power; but a new dynasty has not come. France is 
becoming, it is said, more Socialist ; but granting this to be 
true—and those who remember ’48 will not be ready to grant 
it without thought—and that Prince Bismarck believes it to 
be true, the Chancellor is not the man to plunge into war 
because of a social forecast, which events may prove, as they 
did after ’48, to have been wholly unfounded. He is no man 
to take a leap in the dark for fear of a flash of lightning. As 
for the pressure of the German Army, weary of the stoppage 
of promotion, the German Army consists of a million soldiers 
who will never be promoted, and who are as little eager 
for causeless war as any other armed and drilled popu- 
lation. The Army bore a peace of fifty years before 
the storm of Diippel, and if not summoned into the field by 
insult or attack, will bear fifty years more of peace with 
reasoning tranquillity. It is not from Germany that war will 
come without a new reason, while France is heavily bound to 
keep the peace. She has a large Army for defence, but she 
has not one which could conquer Germany. She has no ruler 
in whom she places implicit confidence, and no General whom 
she believes superiorto the German Staff ; indeed, except Marshal 
MacMahon, she has no General at all who ever won a pitched 
battle. Her people, who control her Government, are possessed 
with such a passion for peace, that every war, however small, 
is an annoyance to them, and every defeat in a skirmish a 
signal for the overthrow of a Government; and her Army 
itself is well aware that even yet it is not ready. Even 
if the nation is still possessed with the desire to regain its 
provinces—as it probably is—it has every reason to postpone for 
years to come the accomplishment of that purpose. It has no 
belief that this generation will see the Germanisation of Alsace- 
Lorraine ; but a very few years must see the disappearance of 
that grand group of men to whom Germany owes her victories, 
and who are all sinking into years, even the Crown Prince 
rapidly passing out of middle age, while the evidence of ex- 
perience is against the probability that their equals will 
replace them. Nature does not breed Bismarcks like lions, in 
continuous series; and as for art, the reign of such a man 
tends to keep down, not to promote, the rise of statesmen of 
genius, He has not a follower, unless it be his son. Above 
all, France has no ally, and no visible chance of obtaining one, 
and without an ally the liabilities of war would for her be 
simply unlimited. We cannot conceive that France, under the 
conditions as they stand, would, without some new reason, 
provoke a second war of 1870. 

It may be said that all these arguments are only reasonable 
reasons for expecting peace, and that reasonable reasons con- 
stantly deceive. Men fight from passion, not reason. If they 
did not, indeed, great wars would hardly occur except when 
nations, grown over-numerous, burst out to find breathing- 
space. But then, if it is true that the unexpected always 
arrives, it is also true that it is folly to live in perpetual 
dread of the unexpected. Germany may to-morrow fall 
under some man determined on war—the simultaneous death 
of the Emperor and his heir, for example, might involve 
that contingency—but also she may to-morrow break out in a 
revolution fatal to her military power. Neither contingency 
is in the least probable, but the one is just as likely as the 
other. France may, as Prince Bismarck says he fears, surrender 
herself to Socialists, but also French Socialists may force on 
an internal struggle in which the strength of France 
would temporarily be paralysed. The expectation of the 
unexpected is intellectually interesting, but for statesmen 
it is only an attempt to guess, with very few conditions 
for guessing rightly. They must, by the law of their 
position, calculate coolly ; and to those who calculate coolly, a 
new war must seem an almost unendurable risk. We do not 
believe that any governing man in either country is expecting, 
far less proposing, war, and attribute the whole alarm to a 
less creditable reason. The statesmen in both countries feel 
that in this period of depression the people are chafing and 
fretting under the State expenditure, which, nevertheless, 
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their leaders are determined to increase rather than dimin} 
The only argument through which they can, as they th 
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REPEAL OF THE BLASPHEMY LAWS, 


\ | R, COURTNEY KENNY has introduced a Bill which ig 

probably typical of a whole class of measures that will 
be brought forward in the present Parliament. An ardent 
Member, anxious to make his mark in the field of legislation 
looks into the Statute-book to see not so much what Acts need 
repealing, as what Acts admit of being repealed. He has no 
difficulty in getting hold of some law which, if it were ever 
put in force, would give rise to real inconvenience. Nothing 
but want of time and pressure of business has prevented its 
being dealt with before this. When the law is codified, these 
obsolete provisions will give place to something more rational, 
and consequently more useful. Had they worked any positive 
hardship, they would have been swept away long ago; but 
far from doing this, they very possibly are of some small 
service. These almost forgotten Acts contain, no doubt, 
a number of prohibitions which have long ceased to 
have any effect, but at the same time they incidentally 
forbid something which ought to be forbidden, and which 
would not be forbidden if the Acts were simply repealed. The 
most sensible course in a case of this kind would be to wait 
until the Government can find time to take the question in 
hand. What is obsolete could then be got rid of, and what 
is useful be re-enacted, by one and the same Bill. But to 
expect this from a new Member would be to demand from him 
an almost impossible self-effacement. Old heads do not growon 
young shoulders; indeed, they would not much adorn them if 
they did. The new Member, and most of all the new Member 
in a new Parliament, has his mark to make. He has to im- 
press his colleagues in the House and his constituents out-of- 
doors, and legislation is one way of doing this. There is no 
need, however, to attempt more than will answer his immediate 
purpose, and this is sufficiently served by a measure of simple 
repeal. More credit is gained, and infinitely less trouble 
incurred, by abolishing a ferocious law which is never put into 
execution, than by substituting for it a reasonable law adapted 
to modern needs. 

Mr. Kenny, like others, has taken the easier road. A Bill 
“to abolish Prosecutions against Laymen for the Expression 
of Opinion on Matters of Religion” has a most imposing 
sound. We at once associate it and its author with the long 
conflict by which liberty of speech was secured for English 
men. True, we had thought that the battle had been fought and 
the victory won; but if these prosecutions are only now to be 
abolished, does it not follow that they are still instituted? Andif 
so, to what more noble use can a new Member put his time than 
to make it impossible for them ever to be instituted again! 
Well, the answer is that though these prosecutions are not yet 
abolished, they have in practice ceased to be instituted. Whatis 
instituted is really a prosecution for a different offence, and that 
an offence which it is expedient to go on punishing. The 
principal clause of Mr. Kenny’s Bill enacts that no criminal 
proceedings shall in future be instituted against a layman “ for 
schism, heresy, apostasy, blasphemous libel, blasphemy a 
Common Law, or Atheism.” It would take Mr. Kenny all his 
time, we fancy, to discover a recent instance in which a lay: 
man has been criminally prosecuted for schism, or heresy, of 
apostasy, or Atheism ; but even if he should find it impossible 
to show that these ancient threats retain any practical force, 
there can be no objection to their being done away with. They 
only cumber the Statute-book, and they will be better out of 
the way. But the prohibition of blasphemy and blasphemous 
libel stands on a different footing. In the sense in which these 
terms were understood when the prohibition was first set up, 
it is as obsolete as its companions. No one is prosecu 
now-a-days for denying the being of a God or the truth of 
Christianity. Opinion, and the expression of opinion, are alike 
free, The Criminal Law takes no account of a man’s religiow 
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ae way should blasphemy and blasphemous libel be 
any longer forbidden, if the prohibition has lost all its 
eaning? Why should not Mr. Kenny’s Bill be passed 
. it stands, and the law be improved by the omission 
of a chapter which has ceased to have any meaning? For 
this reason. The State has ceased to maintain the truth 
of any particular religion. It is no longer required as 
a condition of citizenship that a man should be a Christian or 
a Theist. Mr. Bradlaugh’s disqualification is of a very special 
kind. He can perform all the acts of a citizen except those 
which entail the taking of an oath, and even these he may 
erform if he is prepared to risk consequences which are now 
very unlikely ever to overtake him, From the point of view of 
the State, therefore, there is no more reason to forbid the 
expression of opinions hostile to religion than there is to 
forbid the expression of opinions hostile to Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy. The two stand on just the same footing. But 
it would be quite possible to express opinions hostile 
to Mr. Gladstone’s policy under circumstances and in a 
manner which would be most properly forbidden. If, for 
example, some zealous maintainer of the Union were to employ 
sandwich-men to parade a street mainly inhabited by Irish 
Nationalists, distributing gross caricatures of Mr. Gladstone’s 
person, or gross libels on his supposed convictions, he certainly 
ought to be denied—and probably would be denied—this par- 
ticular outlet for his enthusiasm. He would be charged with 
inciting to a breach of the peace. Yet it would be quite 
unfair to say that the law surrounded Mr. Giadstone’s policy 
with special protection. It would merely interfere to prevent 
freedom of speech from becoming an occasion of public dis- 
order. Again, there are things which a man may do in his 
own house or in his own garden without the law saying any- 
thing to him, though if he were to do the same things in a 
public place, the police would at once interpose. The act does 
not change its character from Leing done in the street instead 
of at home, but it has an effect upon others in the one case 
which it has not in the other; and when men live in com- 
munity, the law is largely concerned with the effect of their 
acts upon others, 
If we apply this principle to Mr. Kenny’s Bill, we shall see 
at once that whatever reason there is for limiting individual 
liberty when the use of it is calculated either to create dis- 
turbance or to cause annoyance, exists in a much greater 
degree in the case of attacks upon religion. There is no sub- 
ject on which feeling is so strong, and according as the subjects 
of this feeling are disposed to resent or to endure any outrage 
upon it, will be the probability of violence or the certainty of 
suffering. Freedom of speech is only travestied when it is 
made an excuse for provoking riot or giving causeless offence, 
This is equally true, of course, of any religion which is pro- 
fessed by an appreciable section of the community for which 
we are legislating. The same considerations which would lead 
us to forbid the publication of a “Comic Bible” in England, 
would equally lead us to suppress a Comic Koran” in India. 
The prohibition, indeed, should be perfectly general, though, 
as a matter of fact, it would ordinarily be only popular 
religions that would stand any danger of being insulted. A 
series of caricatures upon the Zend Avesta would hardly 
repay the cost of publication in London. If Mr, Kenny’s Bill 
passes in its present form, a kind of literature which un- 
doubtedly ought to be suppressed, which is suppressed under 
the Indian Code, and which would be suppressed if Parliament 
could spare time for anything so unimportant as the reduction 
of the Criminal Law to a rational and consistent shape, would 
flourish unchecked and unabashed; and as a consideration for 
permitting this, we are offered the purely theoretical advantage 
of getting rid of a set of statutes which no longer do any 
harm, and in a clumsy and imperfect fashion may occasionally 
do some good. If Mr. Kenny will introduce into his Bill a 
provision similar to that contained in the Indian Code, and 
thus, while securing in form as well as in fact the free expres- 
sion of opinion on matters of religion, protect religions 
generally against gratuitous insult, we shall be glad to see it 
become law. As it stands, its passing would do more harm 
than good. 


THE LOCAL BUDGETS. 


HE issue of the Local Taxation Returns for the year 
1883-84 has just been completed. They are, it will 

be observed, two years behind time—a surely unnecessary 
backwardness—and they are the more disquieting on that 
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account because we know that local expenditure has gone on 
at an increasing speed ever since. Local expenditure may be 
broadly divided into remunerative and unremunerative ex- 
penditure. The chief item of the latter is the expenditure 
for Poor-relief, Burial Boards, and Police. It is the most 
unsatisfactory feature of these Returns that, though the un- 
remunerative expenditure has not increased so rapidly as the 
other items, yet it had appreciably increased in 1883-84, and, 
as we know, has increased even more rapidly since. Itis a 
deplorable and depressing fact that eight and a half millions 
were spent on relief of the poor in 1884, at a cost of 
10s. 8d. per head of population in poor-rates, besides con- 
tributions from the Imperial Exchequer; and that the 
amount spent in 1883-84 was a million more than that 
spent in 1874-75, at an increased rate of 24d. per head; 
and this although the price of wheat was only 40s. a quarter 
in 1884, as compared with 51s. a quarter in 1875, or a 
difference of 22 per cent. in the cost of the staff of life. The 
amount spent on police and criminal prosecutions was three 
millions and a half (exclusive, it must be remembered, of the 
cost of the prisons, another half-million a year, now transferred 
to the Government). This, again, represents an increase of 
three-quarters of a million. With regard to Burial Boards, 
the items cannot be compared, as the Returns do not give the 
requisite data for comparison, but it appears that Burial 
Boards spent £400,000 in 1883-84. The amount actually ex- 
pended out of the rates appears, however, to be less in 1883 than 
in 1872-73 by some £20,000, the explanation being, no doubt, 
that burying is now left usually to private enterprise, or else that 
the cost of cemeteries is mixed up with sanitary accounts. As, 
moreover, the growth of population would necessarily entail 
an increase of burial expenditure, this is an item which need 
not alarm us. But the growth of poor-relief and police 
expenditure at the rate of not far short of two millions in ten 
years, on a total expenditure of ten and a quarter millions, or 
between 15 and 20 per cent., is not encouraging to those who 
wish to see material progress among the masses as well as 
among the select few of the nation, and still less to those 
who would wish to see moral more than corresponding with 
material progress. The only satisfactory feature of the Return 
is that indoor relief bore in 1883-84 a larger proportion to 
outdoor relief than at any previous period, amounting to two 
millions as against two millions and a half in 1853-84, as 
compured with a million and a half against three millions in 
1875. But it is greatly to be feared that 1885-86 will show 
a great increase in the item for outdoor relief, and that the 
evil effects of indiscriminate relief-funds will continue to be felt 
throughout the present year, and for some time to come. The 
extension of the allotment system will, no doubt, make an 
appreciable difference in the rural districts, and we may hope 
that a revival of trade may cut down the fearful increase of 
6 per cent. in the Metropolis, and 2 per cent. in Durham and 
Lancashire, exhibited in 1884, a3 contrasted even with the 
previous year. Still, it is evident that the Poor-law 
administrator has his work before him, and that there is 
still an ample field for the reformer who wishes to improve 
the condition of the poorer classes, 

Disquieting, however, as the summaries of unremunerative 
local expenditure may be, they are not so alarming in their 
actual proportions or their portentous rapidity of growth as 
those of the “ remunerative ”” expenditure. These items form 
an immense total, amounting to more than forty millions of 
money, while the outstanding loans due from the various 
authorities rose to the stupendous amount of just under 115 
millions. These figures, it must be remembered too, do not 
include School Board budgets. The Local Budget, remunerative 
and unremunerative, of fifty-two millions for England and Wales 
alone thus almost rivals the National Budget; and the Local 
Debt, including Poor-relief Debt, of 121 millions bids fair to 
swell in a few more years to the awful proportions of the National 
Debt. Happily, however, as we have seen, the larger proportion 
of the local expenditure is for remunerative or reproductive 
purposes, including in that term the provisions of municipal 
buildings and the payments and pensions of the hosts of 
officials they employ, some of whom, especially in the 
City of London, are perhaps more ornamental than useful. 
The greater part of the work is really remunerative. Of the 
fourteen millions expended by various sanitary authorities 
ouiside London for sanitary purposes, by far the greater portion 
is spent with a real return in health and strength to the popu- 
lation. Of the twenty millions expended by the Vestries and 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the greater proportion is spent 
with a like object, if not wholly with a like return. Large 
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therefore, as the totals are, they for the most part represent: 
money well spent, the return for which accrues partly to 
the spenders, and not solely to a future generation. Still, 
a growth in annual expenditure of sixteen or seventeen millions 
since 1873, and the growth of the Local Debt from some sixty 
millions (including School: Boards) in 1873, to 121 millions 
now (exclusive of School Boards), or more than double, are 
facts which show that the subject of local taxation 
demands the-most careful consideration. The most salient 
fact about these Returns is that the town expenditure 
is out of all proportion to the rural expenditure. Of 
the total ‘“remunerative ” expenditure of forty millions, only 
about two millions are spent by rural authorities; the rest is 
spent by urban authorities, and no less than seven millions by 
London alone. Of the total **remunerative” debt of 115 millions, 
only five are the debt of rural authorities, while twenty-six 
millions represent the debt of London alone. Now, as the 
property which contributes to this urban expenditure is nearly 
all house property, and as house property is, in London almost 
wholly, and elsewhere chiefly, leasehold property, it follows 
that all this immense taxation is paid by the occuping tenant, 
—that is, by the owner of personal property, and not by the 
freeholder, the owner of real property. The magnitude of the 
figures is, therefore, a measure of the strength of the argument 
in favour of a revision of the system on which local taxation 
is levied. By far the greater part of the expenditure is of a 
kind which is permanent in its nature. The drainage, the 
street-making, the provision of open~ spaces, and public 
buildings,—all these are hugely expensive at first set-off, 
but- their benefit is permanent. Though wholly paid 
in the first instance by the occupier, even under a short 
lease, the result enures to a very large extent for the 
benefit of the freeholder. In this view, the carrying 
out of the works to a large extent by loans—even to a 
much larger extent than is now done—is not an unfair mort- 
gaging of the future for the benefit of the present, but the 
only method by which an appreciable fragment of the burden 
is placed on the shoulders of him who most profits by it 
directly, and still more, through the increased value given to 
property, indirectly. But, though not unfair, the system is 
dangerous and expensive. It would be far better to adopt the 
system of dividing the rates, as is done in Scotland, between 
the occupier and the owner. In this way alone is it certain 
that some portion of the burthen falls on the shoulders of the 
actual owner benefited. And the fact that the school-rate, 
the Metropolitan Asylums rate, by far the greater proportion of 
the sanitary rates, have come, both in the first instance and in 
their rapid rate of growth, unexpectedly “ out of the blue,” and 
were not in the contemplation of either lessor or lessee when 
the present leases were made, is a strong argument for making 
the arrangement apply to existing as well as to future leases. 
There would have been no injustice in Parliament’s adopting 
in the first imposition of these rates the course of compulsorily 
dividing them between lessor and lessee, and, therefore, there can 
be no hardship in taking the same course now, when the lessors 
have enjoyed several years’ immunity. Now that the burthen is 
becoming more and more a fixed charge for repayment of debt, 
and the amount of current charges is becoming smaller 
in proportion to that of replacing capital expenditure, the 
necessity for re-arrangement is continually increasing. It is 
hopeless to expect a Local Government Bill this Session, but a 
simple measure for halving the rates would not be along Bill. 
Or, pending that, one to extend the period of replacement of 
capital over a much longer period of years, would provoke no 
more than a formal opposition. 


THE LAW SOCIETY ON LAND TRANSFER. 


T has long been a mystery to the non-legal mind why land 
cannot be as easily and cheaply transferred as a ship or 
shares in a company. The day of reform in this particular 
comes with slow foot. A buyer or a seller of land is still 
sometimes tempted to think, with Mr. Tulliver, that “ the 
devil made the lawyers.” In fact, of course, neither the law 
nor the lawyers are due to any such act of special creation, 
but are both the result of the same slow process of evolution 
to which everything else is subject. The non-legal mind may, 
perhaps, gain some hope from the fact that a “ Statement on 
the Land Laws,” by the Incorporated Law Society, has now 
been some weeks before the public, though, except in legal 
circles, it has probably been little heard of, and would, in 
spite of the good intentions of its authors, be little understood. 
There are two main points which are dealt with at some 











length, and in an extremely able manner, by the statement 
referred to. The first is the registration of title, and the sonal 
is the question of settlements, or rather what are popular 
known as “ entailed estates.” The process by which the title 
to land is at present examined is cumbrous and expensive, ang 
often a very difficult one. The seller hands to the buyer, or 
rather his solicitor, a number of dusty old deeds, some ad 
long, which all have to be read through, compared, and sifted 
The effect of all the changes in title, the mortgages, 
charges, wills, and settlements which have been made for not 
less than forty years, often more, has to be very carefully 
considered, to see whether any one else could lay claim to the 
land. Sometimes the solicitor does this himself, but most 
often it has to be done by a conveyancer as well. It jg 
work that requires high training and absolute accuracy 
and is therefore highly paid, and takes time. This is 
the system which exists. The system which nearly every 
one agrees would be the greatest blessing if it were once 
attained, is that of a Register where a purchaser could go, and 
in ten minutes, and at the cost of a trifling fee, ascertain 
whether the man who proposed to sell him land was, in faet, 
capable of doing so effectually. No one questions that this 
would be a vast improvement, but the diflicuity is to effect 
the change. It is evident that before the Registrar could tell 
you who is the true owner of any land, he must first make 
the same laborious investigation which is now made by con- 
veyancers ; and that if his decision as to who is owner is to be 
final, he would be doing the same work on a more extensive scale 
that now occupies the best part of the time of five Chancery 
Courts, the Court of Appeal, and the House of Lords. The num- 
ber of deeds signed in England every day is one thousand, or, 
excluding Sundays, 300,000 a year. Every one recollects the 
ingenious calculations as to the length of time the Irish Land 
Commissioners would take to fix judicial rents, and any one 
with an ingenious turn of mind and some little knowledge of con- 
veyancing may easily calculate how long it would take to investi- 
gate 300,000 separate titles. But besides that, such a system 
would give the Registrar a jurisdiction affecting every property 
in the Kingdom, and the mere fact of raising questions 
on the title would lead to doubt, anxiety, and litigation. As 
it is, titles are investigated in strict privacy, and a pur- 
chaser takes a title which is practically safe, though 
there may be technical flaws; but if the Registrar is to 
give a Parliamentary title, it must be absolutely safe, and 
not only that, but a fund must be provided for compensa- 
tion in case, by fraud or otherwise, the property has got 
into the wrong hands. These are some of the difficulties of 
the subject. We do not think them insurmountable. We 
think they should be surmounted. Few of them apply when 
once the system is got into working order; but it is well that 
every one should understand what the nature of the difficulties 
is. The most feasible scheme to overcome them is one which 
would be slow in operation ; but it would be effectual. It is 
that the Registrar should not investigate the back title, but 
simply register every future transaction, At first this would 
make little or no change. But by a further provision that 
when a title has been upon the Register twelve years it should 
become absolute, and no other should be accepted, we should, 
in the course of fifty years or so, get nearly all land fully on 
to the Register. 

The other question discussed by the Law Society is that of 
settlement and entail. A great deal of nonsense is talked on 
this subject, and learned gentlemen are anxious to prove to 
their more ignorant neighbours that there is no such thing as 
perpetual entail, They speak by the card. The practical 
position is this. Every large estate is settled, when the eldest 
son marries, upon his father and himself in succession, with 
“an estate tail,” as it is called, to the young man’s unborn son. 
This settlement can be put an end to when the unborn son 
comes of age; but it is not put an end to, because to 
do so the consent of father and son has to be obtained. The 
consent of the father is never given, except on condition of a re- 
settlement, made, as before, on the son’s marriage, a resettlement 
which is valid against creditors. So that,say both father and 
son are spendthrifts, and the estate is settled; the father has 
command of the income, and nothing more. The son has 
nothing at all until the father dies, except what his father 
allows him. Creditors are pressing. The father says to the 
son :—‘ You must marry, and we will resettle. I will take so 
much income, and give you so much at once. You will have 
it all when I die.’ And so, without the knowledge of the 
creditors, in absolute secrecy, the estate is again tied 
up for at least twenty-one, probably for thirty years, and 
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there is never one single moment when the creditors 
can claim a penny of anything but the income. This 
could and does go on for generations, and we maintain 
that, technicalities apart, this is perpetual entail. This could 
easily be remedied in the manner suggested by a Bill brought 
in by Mr. Courtney and Mr. Ince, which abolishes the neces- 
sity of the father and son both consenting before the entail can 
be cut off. Marriage settlements should, of course, be left; 
butit should be impossible to settle property for a longer period 
than the birth of the youngest child of the marriage, and no 
marriage settlement should be valid against dcbts contracted 
before the settlement was made. To complete the reform, and 
make everything ready for easy registration, a man’s land 
should go to his representatives, as his personal property does, 
and not to his heir, who is very often an undiscoverable person. 

Such a reform as is contemplated under the term “registration 
of titles ” cannot be effected at once. It is rather the fashion just at 
present to agitate for a reform, and instead of taking rebuffs as 
inevitable, to lose patience and judgment, and expect that when 
once the measure passes, a clean sweep must be made, and the 
millennium, as far as the particular question is concerned, 
must set in “from the date of passing of the Act.” We 
confess that we do not believe that either the political millen- 
nium, or even much-needed reforms, will come about in a day, but 
we do hope that steady and persistent effort will be applied to 
the gradual preparation for the ultimate working of a simple 
and inexpensive mode of transferring land; and we see in the 
willingness of the legal profession to co-operate in this direc- 
tion the most hopeful sign of the ultimate working-out of the 
problem. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THEOLOGICAL 
EVOLUTION. 

ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S concluding paper on “The 
Evolution of Theology ” is even more unsatisfactory than 

the first. So far as he confines himself to the exposition of the 
superstitions of the Tonga islanders or the Samoan islanders, 
he does not throw any light on what he means by evolution. 
He shows that there was a certain similarity between the 
practices by which Saul, for instance, endeavoured to dis- 
cover something hidden from him, and the practices of the 
Pacific islanders when they attempt divination of the same 
kind; and that there is a close analogy between David's prayer 
to have his offence visited exclusively on his own head, and 
the desire of a Tongan prince to secure the same result. We 
cannot say that either of these analogies seems to us at 
all important. The impression that you can discover by 
a sort of natural magic what you do not know, and desire 
to know, is not confined to rude peoples. It is implied in the 
popular usages of almost every people in the world, and we do 
not believe that it is half so vivid an impression among any 
class of minds on which revealed religion has taken a strong 


hold, as it is among those given up to the eager superstitions of 


the uneducated heart. That Jehovah was consulted by Urim 
and Thummim, by casting lots, and other Hebrew methods of 
divination, is quite true; but the question is not whether such 
modes of discovering the secrets of destiny prevailed among the 
Hebrews, but whether they did not prevail much less among the 
Hebrews in consequence of the revelation they had received, than 
they prevailed amongst the Gentile nations to whom there was 
no such revelation, and who sent near and far to consult oracles 
in time of danger. Again, that David prayed that the conse- 
quence of his supposed disobedience might be visited exclusively 
upon himself, is no doubt as true as it is true that the Tongan 
chief did the same; and, indeed, there is hardly a noble-minded 
ruler, or a true father or mother, in existence, who has not prayed 
to be allowed to bear, on behalf of those for whom the heart 
has been deeply moved, the penalty which might otherwise be 
expected to descend on those whom it is desired to shield. But 
we think it would be easy to show that, natural as this passionate 
desire to be allowed to suffer vicariously for another is, to the 
heart of a loyal ruler, or parent, or protector of any kind, reve- 
lation has always tempered, instead of stimulating, this un- 
chastened eagerness, by enlightening the conscience, and showing 
those who have any real knowledge of God that his ways are 
higher than our ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts. 
What Professor Huxley utterly fails to do is to show that in 
any sense whatever the higher ideas of revelation can be traced 
to the gradual accretions of human superstition. For all we 
know, the religion of the Tongan islanders has had a longer 
time in which to evolve itself than the religion of the Jewish 








Prophets had had in the days of Isaiah. But compare the two 
results. The one is all magic and intellectual groping; the 
other was a coherent, severe, and sublime faith. 


But, as we understand Professor Huxley, the Prophets did 
not, in his opinion, continue the line of theological evolution. 
On the contrary, they did their best to purge away the adven- 
titious sacerdotal and ceremonial elements from the Hebrew 
religion. They tried to bring Israel back to the worship of a 
“moral ideal,”—Jehovah being, in Professor Huxley’s opinion, a 
mere moral ideal. In Professor Huxley’s view, the Prophets 
were the reformers, the Puritans of the Hebrew people. Far 
from developing the dogmas and ceremonies handed down to 
them, “ they are constantly striving to free the moral ideal from 
the stifling embrace of the current theology and its concomitant 
ritual.” Yet in spite of his two papers on “ The Evolution of 
Theology,” we have arrived at no clear impression at all of what 
Professor Huxley understands by theology; for a more extra- 
ordinary statement as to the aim of the Prophets than the 
statement that they were always engaged in attempting to free 
their moral ideal from the stifling embrace of the current 
theology, we never read. As we understand the Prophets, a 
theological revelation is the alpha and the omega of their 
power. “Thus saith the Lord” is not only the formula under 
which they speak, but the key-note of their convictions. It is 
because they believe, and only because they believe, that they 
can announce the true will of God, that they hope to be able 
to elevate the true nature of man. If Professor Huxley should 
reply that he meant to lay a special emphasis on the adjective 
“current” which he attached to the word “theology,” and that 
he regards the Prophets as endeavouring to refute the prevalent 
theology, and to set up a purer theology in its place, we should 
reply that it was not a theology at all which the Prophets tried 
to clear away, but a conventional and punctilious faith in re- 
ligious observances, and that he cannot produce the least trace 
in Hebrew history of the false theology which he supposes. On 
the contrary, the ceremonialism and formalism which the 
Prophets assailed were rooted in the oblivion of theology, in the 
loss of that very revelation of himself by God of which from the 
earliest times we have a continuous series of records in the Old 
Testament. And why, while Professor Huxley dwells so much 
on ephods, and high priests’ bells, and the Witch of Endor’s 
incantation, and the casting of lots, and the offering of sin- 
offerings, he steadily ignores all the true theology of the Old 
Testament,—we mean the declarations of God concerning his 
own will and purposes,—we cannot even imagine. “ From 
one end to the other of the Books of Judges and Samuel,” 
he says, “the only ‘commandments of Jahveh’ which are 
specially adduced refer to the prohibition of the worship of 
other gods, or are orders given ad hoc, and have nothing to do 
with questions of morality.” Undoubtedly the Book of Judges 
is a story of barbarous times, in which it is often difficult 
to trace the predominance of any moral spirit; but equally 
undoubtedly the Book of Samuel begins with the announcement 
of the severe sentence of God on the immorality of the sons of 
Eli, and on the weak indulgence shown to them by their father ; 
and howit is possible even for Professor Huxley to ignore the 
moral revelation running through these books, which contain, 
for instance, Samuel’s grand protest against the popular un- 
belief which could not accept God’s guidance through the 
agency of uncrowned Kings, but craved the outward show of a 
regular monarchy; and again, the noble Psalm in which David 
anticipates the building of a temple for the Ark, and expresses 
his own deep humility and infinite trust in God; and most of 
all, the announcement to him by Nathan of the judgment of 
God upon his sin, in the beautiful parable of the rich man’s 
seizure of the poor man’s pet lamb,—is to us quite inexplicable. 
Nor is the record of the revelation of the Divine nature during 
the time of these chronicles confined to these books, for all those 
of the Psalms which belong to this period,—and even the most 
sceptical critics assign not a few of them to this period,—tell us 
far more of the real progress of revelation than the terse 
chronicles of those violent times themselves. As it seems 
to us, from the judgment on the first murderer in Genesis 
to the times of the Prophets, there is one continuous and 
steadily increasing testimony to the righteousness and purity of 
God, which, so far from being in any way inconsistent with the 
prophetic teachings, is the very heart of them. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Huxley is inconsistent with himself when, on the one 
hand, he is so anxious to show that a great part of the Levitical 
law dates from a far later period than that to which it is referred ; 
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and yet, on the other hand, is so eager to attribute to the 
Prophets an effort to purify the Jewish religion from “the stifling 
embrace” of a ceremonialism which, according to his view, had 
not at that time been even conceived. 


Where Professor Huxley gets his evidence for that worship 
of ancestors among the Hebrews to which he refers so large a 
part of all theology, is to us a profound mystery. He referred 
in his first article to the evidence that the Patriarchs carried 
about teraphim, and he eularged greatly on the story of the 
Witch of Endor. But when he has made the most of these 
matters, he has done nothing more than show that superstitions 
common everywhere else were not absolutely excluded by the 
light of revelation from Hebrew religion. This may be granted. 
But to grant this is no more to assert that the belief in a 
righteous God, which is the main subject of the Hebrew revela- 
tion, originated in these superficial superstitions, than to grant 
that the Celts believe in second-sight is to assert that they 
regard second-sight as the root of their religion. The truth is 
that Professor Huxley has no consistent conception of what 
it is that he means by evolution. He seems to think that to 
trace out a few superficial analogies between the superstitions of 
savages and the superstitions of the Hebrew people, establishes a 
high probability that the noblest beliefs of that people originated 
exactly as the superstitions of savages have originated. We 
should have supposed that a very different inference was 
justified by these analogies. The superstitions of the Tongan 
and Samoan islanders are still, after we know not what period 
of development, crude, inconsistent, debasing. The faith of the 
Israelite attained, on Professor Huxley’s own showing, in the 
time of the Prophets, to a noble and sublime type, of which the 
very essence was not, as Professor Huxley puts it, “to do justice, 
love mercy, and bear himself humbly before the Infinite,” but 
“to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with God,”—God 
being to the Hebrew in every sense a real person, one in whom 
he had trusted and did trust, and through his trust in whom, and 
through that alone, he found it possible to do the justice and 
love the mercy which had their fountain in the Divine nature. 
Was this great result due to precisely the same groping of the 
unassisted human understanding at great problems which, in the 
case of savage tribes, has issued in results so confused and un- 
meaning P Or was it due to the direct influence of him whose 
mighty hand and stretched-out arm had, in the belief of the 
Hebrews, guided the destiny of the nation? Surely evolution 
in theology has a far better meaning, a meaning far more 
closely analogous to its meauing in science, if it be taken to 
express the gradually unfolding conformity of the inward creed 
to external realities, than it can ever have if it is only taken to 
express the shifting mists and vapours in which the nervous 
affections of man unfold themselves when they recall the 
ancestors who are lost to their view, and dream of other invisible 
agencies which may be even more formidable than those of 
their ancestors themselves. We believe ina real evolution of 
theology,—an evolution in conformity with the revealing 
righteousness in which alone theology originates. So far as we 
understand him, Professor Huxley believes only in the evolution 
of a dreamland of confused fears and hopes, which it is the true 
function of the ethical nature to repress, if not to extinguish. 


OVER-CHARGING. 

HE general public were a little amazed when Mr. Justice 
Smith last week allowed the Court dressmaker, Madame 
Mercier, to add 40 per cent. to the price of her goods as reason- 
able and customary profit. They thought the per-centage too 
great, but we fancy the Judge understood the conditions of 
business better than they did, and recognised the impossibility 
of exactly estimating the fair “ profit” on artistic work. The 
truth is, a dressmaker of the first class suffers, with many 
other trades, from difficulties in the way of calculating 
returns which often create an unjust impression of dis- 
honesty. It is excessively difficult, to begin with, to define 
“customary profit ” in any business which allows of credit, the 
necessary calculation depending entirely on the degrees of credit 
granted, and therefore of risk incurred, as well as on the average 
time goods take to sell. Supposing, what is not true, that 15 
per cent. would ordinarily compensate any tradesman for the 
use of his capital, the consumption of his time, and the risk 
of bad debts, a custom of giving credit for two years would at 
once raise that average to 30, while goods which were slow of 
sale would indefinitely increase the amount it would be necessary 





a 
to charge. A bric-d-brac dealer, for instance, who may keg 


half his stock for years without selling, must either charge the 
particular buyers all he has lost by delay, which in a majority 
of instances would be impossible, or he must enlarge his general 
per-centage of profit to meet the particular loss, He cannot 
afford to give hundreds for china, wait two years to sell, and then 
charge only 15 per cent., having all the while borne the whole 
risk of breakage. The matter is simplified in the case of wine, for 
wine is improved by keeping; but we have often wondered how 
the great jewellers make up their accounts. They must loge 
heavy interest on such of their stock as happens to remain oy 
their hands, yet they cannot plead that their stones have, 
merely by storage, been improved in value. They must distri. 
bute the loss over their whole business, and if they came into 
Court to justify their charges, would be compelled to plead for 
an average of profit which to the inexperienced, who think 
15 per cent. a large interest, would seem nothing less than 
extortionate. Indeed, as it is, the difference between the 
buying price and the selling price of jewels often strikes 
men who have inherited them, and who reckon up their 
value from old bills or their recollection of prices men. 
tioned by the original purchasers, as explicable only on the 
easy supposition of fraud. There has been, nevertheless, no 
fraud in the matter, but only heavy surplus charges, rendered 
necessary by the conditions of a very risky business, and com. 
plicated by a consideration which we shall now discuss. 


Whenever artistic skill, or scientific knowledge, or the 
quality of scarcity enters into a trade, it is not only diff. 
cult to fix customary profits, but to decide what profits are 
reasonable or fair. The materials used have little to do with 
the matter, the article paid for being in reality a quantity of 
imponderable and non-measurable intellectual exertion; yet in 
many cases the thinker’s fee must be levied upon the dealer's 
goods. Take, for example, the commonest of all illustrations, 
the charges made by chemists for prescribed medicines. Those 
charges are not only excessively high in proportion to 
the wholesale value of the drugs—the addition being pay- 
ment for the chemist’s knowledge—but they often differ to 
an inexplicable degree. The buyer, finding that Smith 
charges him just double what Brown, round the corner, was 
accustomed to do, thinks Smith is a robber, and when his 
doctor persistently recommends Smith, half suspects him of 
corrupt complicity. The doctor, however, understands the 
difference quite well. He knows that Smith never buys bad 
drugs, that he throws away drugs that have grown old, that he 
thoroughly understands how to distribute drugs in a pre 
scription, and that he never trusts a dangerous prescrip 
tion to an incompetent hand, the result being that, as 
each of these “guarantees” costs money, he must charge 
more than Brown, but that the medicine when made up is 
actually a better article, and worth a higher charge. Yet if 
Smith were in Court justifying his charges, Smith would 
appear to be a plunderer, and Brown a most respectable and 
moderate man. The Judge would understand, particularly if 
he had ever taken dangerous medicine, but the average juryman 
certainly would not. The chemist’s business is, of course, an 
extreme illustration, because not only may a badly made-up 
prescription endanger life, but the chemist is in a high degree 
responsible to the law; but the difficulty is just as great in 
regard to artistic work. Not only can one upholsterer obtain 
better designs than another, but he can in many cases 
put a stamp of merit on his work, which, to all experi- 
enced eyes, is a proof that it is better. The value of the 
work is recognisable at once, and that value, if the buyer prs 
tends to taste, is as positive an addition as is the “ verification 
which a great etcher sometimes adds to his proofs. The uphol- 
sterer is just as much entitled to charge for that skill as any other 
artist is, yet he can only do it by appearing to overcharge in his 
“account for goods delivered.” The chair may be as marked 4 
chair as if Chippendale had made it, but the artist can only be 
paid by making it a very dear chair. The case of a man like 
Mr. Morris, who revolutionised domestic decoration, is evel 
harder; and so is that of the bookseller who deals in “in- 
cunabula,” and is really paid for his judgment as an antiquary; 
but that of the great dressmaker is the hardest of all. No 
woman, at all events, will deny that dressmakers differ, that 
one can only make a dress, and another can make a lady, oF 
that a dressmaker may, in fact, be an artist of high merit, who 
can suit dress not only to figure and complexion—that is the 
mere rough wérk of the art—but also to position in its hundred 
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ghades, and even to personal character. The dressmaker who 


only dresses and the dressmaker who “sets off” her subject are 
familiar types; but the gradations of difference rise far above 
that, till we arrive at the lady who can so “ compose” a dress, 
that its wearer is instantly recognised, by her own sex at least, 
as handsome, rich, possessed of taste, and distinguished besides, 
the latter an adjective which the work of ordinary dressmakers 
never elicits. Surely that composition is a work of art, and the 
composer au artist; yet as artist she cannot be paid except by 
overcharging for the clothes she supplies. Forty per cent. may 
not pay her, or 409 per cent., the value of the silks and velvets 
having nothing to do with the question, which is really,— What 
fee ought to be charged for the use of separate and indispensable 
artistic skill, shown, it may be, more clearly in draping muslins 
worth altogether five pounds, than in arranging au “ old point” 
founce not to be bought under as many hundreds? The 
absurdity is not in the charge, but in the mode of making 
it, which not only makes it, when fair, seem excessive, 
pat acts as a direct temptation to unfairness by destroying 
all power of comparison between one charge and another. 
If Madame Mercier could have asked £100 and the cost 
of materials for designing a dress, she would have ex- 
pressed her real meaning accurately, and then her cus- 
tomers could have seen whether she altered her charges in 
proportion to the ckill demanded, or only in proportion to her 
customers’ means, or carelessness of expense, or habit of leaving 
pills unpaid for an unconscionable time. 


Is it, then, asks an indignant reader, impossible for a trader 
in artistic things to be honest, or for a buyer to be protected 
against overcharge? It is not only possible, but it is 
easy,—just as easy as it is for an artist to charge fairly, 
or for a buyer to resist an overcharge for a picture; but 
then, the same plan must be adopted. Purchaser and artist 
must settle the price beforehand, or if the latter is very well 
known, he must agree to charge his usual terms. There is rarely 
any difficulty in securing an estimate beforehand, and none 
whatever in fixing an absolute limit upon price. Sir John 
Millais cheats nobody ; but if Sir John Millais were compelled 
by custom to obtain payment for his pictures by sending in a 
bill for so much colour, so much canvas, so much time, and 
so many feet of frame, he would be accused of cheating 
every year, and would, moreover, be perpetually at a loss 
to know whether he was cheating or not, the temptation 
to overcharge items in the “inspired”? picture, as com- 
pared with the average picture, becoming at last irresistible. 
That is the position of the dealer who is also an artist, 
or who has found something unique; and the only protection 
against it is the one the artists use,—namely, to settle 
in advance what the limit of price is to be. There is no 
other “ honest ” method, and that ought to be the fixed 
custom of all such trades, recognised by law so far, that, in 
the absence of contract, the tradesman should have no claim 
except to materials and, say, 15 per cent. It would be just as 
easy to throw the liability on the customer, making him, in the 
absence of contract, responsible for any charge not palpably 
absurd; but in that case the old difficulty of ignorance would 
be pleaded. The trader cannot plead that, for he is, at least 
presumably, an expert. 


FRANZ LISZT. 

FTER an absence of forty-five years, Liszt has again 
visited England, and the attention of the entire musical 

world has been directed during the past week on this extra- 
ordinary man, who has been the object of more legitimate 
admiration, and, it must be added, of more extravagant idolatry, 
than any other figure in the annals of his art. How great he 
was at the zenith of his powers, this generation can never fully 
realise. But impartial judges, who enjoyed ample opportunities 
for comparing him with other great executants, have been 
unanimous in according him the foremost place of all. 
Schumann’s comparison of him, under several heads, with 
Thalberg, Henselt, and Clara Wieck, is well known, and in it 
Liszt is certainly placed more often at the top than any of 
the others. Von Biilow and Tausig readily confessed their 
inferiority to their master; and few of those who have 
heard both are found to express their preference for Rubin- 
stein, perhaps the greatest living performer at the present 
date. Boldness and frenzy, alternating with tenderness and 
fragrance,—these were some of the chief traits of Liszt’s 








playing in 1840, according to Schumann, who adds, how- 
ever, in a letter to his betrothed, that he would not 
barter art, such as she and he understood it, with its fine 
Gemiithlichkeit, for all Liszt’s brilliancy, in which he detected a 
certain tinsel. Other witnesses testify to the extraordinarily 
affecting character of his playing. In his hands the piano 
acquired the poignant anguish of the tones of the violin, and few 
sensitive natures could hear his rendering of Schubert’s “ Erl 
King ’”’ without shedding tears. Nor was he less successful in the 
stormy and grandiose vein, being never so well content, accord- 
ing to Berlioz, as when he had an audience of two thousand 
to subdue single-handed. When we reflect upon the full mean- 
ing of the word orchestra as Berlioz understood it, and recollect 
how disparagingly he speaks as a rule of the pianoforte as a 
means of musical expression, we begin to see what a splendid 
compliment he paid Liszt in telling him that he might modify 
Louis XIV.’s famous saying, and say with confidence, 
“T/orchestre, c’est moi.” This is the language of magnificent, 
but well-merited panegyric. But his admirers have often trans- 
gressed the borderland which divides it from extravagant adula- 
tion, and in the case of his compositions, have prejudiced the 
cause they sought to advance by assailing established reputa- 
tions. One such admirer, in a laudatory article upon Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poems, alludes to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
his acknowledged masterpiece, as “an old boot.” In equally 
bad taste are the outbursts of effusive eulogy which disfigure 
the otherwise attractive chapters on Lisztin Miss Fay’s ‘‘ Music- 
Study in Germany.” ‘Glorious Being!’ so she explodes in 
one passage ; “he is a two-edged sword that cuts through every- 
thing.’ And worst of all, “ The real basis of his nature is com- 
passion. The bruised reed he does not break, nor the humble and 
docile heart despise.” This outrageous flattery, which has pur- 
sued Liszt throughout his long career, might well have unhinged 
his nature, and it is therefore greatly to his credit that he 
should have used his unique personal influence and exalted pro- 
fessional position to promote the deserving interests of those 
less favoured by fortune. His life abounds with instances of 
splendid generosity and chivalric devotion to oppressed genius. 
The completion of the Beethoven monument at Bonn was ren- 
dered possible by his liberality; and it is har‘ly too much to 
say that by his timely succour he turned the scale in Wagner’s 
favour, to say nothing of his being in after-years the first and 
most active promoter of the great Bayreuth enterprise. Berlioz’s 
Memoirs contain many proofs of Liszt’s practical good-will 
towards the French composer throughout a lifelong friendship. 
Finally, to quote from a recent sketch of his life, “ since the close 
of his career as a pianist, his public artistic activity has been 
exclusively consecrated to the benefit of others, to artistic 
undertakings, or to charitable objects. Since the end of 1847, 
not a penny has come into his own pocket, either through piano- 
playing and conducting, or throngh teaching.” When we add 
to this that he has been an indefatigable worker all his life long, 
it will be seen that there are many admirable points in Liszt’s 
character worthy of the emulation of his brother artists. 


Liszt’s career, as will have been seen, falls into two periods, 
the first containing bis unparalleled successes as an interpreter, 
and the second being mainly occupied with his efforts to win 
fame as a composer. Viewed in this light, it furnishes an 
admirable commentary upon the pregnant words addressed to 
him at the climax of the first period by Berlioz:—“ You great 
virtwosit are kings and princes by the grace of God; you are 
born, as it were, on the steps of the throne, while composers 
have to fight, to overcome, and to conquer, in order that 
they may reign.” Liszt has in his own person experi- 
enced the truth of this saying more fully than any other 
musician. Undoubtedly the greatest pianist amongst composers, 
he has striven hard to prove himself the greatest composer 
amongst pianists. And, above all, it has been his ambition 
to achieve distinction in the realm of oratorio. ‘‘ His heart and 
soul are so bound up in sacred music,” writes Miss Fay in 1873, 
“that he told me it had become to him ‘the only thing 
worth living for.” And again, “‘ Liszt helped Wagner,’ 
sail he to me sadly, ‘but who will help Liszt? though 
compared with opera, it is as much harder for oratorio 
to conquer a place as it is for a pianist to achieve success 
when compared to a singer.’” In reply to this appeal, many 
valiant champions amongst his pupils and admirers in England 
and abroad have devoted themselves to the task of familiarising 
the public with his more ambitious works for pianoforte and 
orchestra, none more gallantly or consistently than Mr. Walter 
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Bache. But with the general English public, oratorio is still 
synonymous with the highest manifestation of musical art, 
and no one can hope to win fame as a composer unless he 
succeeds in that sphere. These considerations will sufficiently 
account for the readiness with which Liszt has undertaken the 
fatigues of a long journey at his advanced age. It is not as an 
executant that he has come amongst us. As he somewhat 
pathetically expressed it the other day, his fingers are seventy- 
five years old, and he prefers to hear his music rendered by his 
pupils than by himself. He has come to witness as fine a per- 
formance as perhaps could be given anywhere of a representative 
specimen of his powers as an original writer. Under these 
circumstances, and with our honoured guest still amongst us, it 
would be ungracious to enter upon any detailed criticism of his 
St. Elizabeth, produced on a scale quite worthy of the occasion 
last Tuesday night, before a brilliant and overflowing audience. 
But we are obliged to express our conviction that the enthusiasm 
displayed reflected the feelings of the listeners towards Liszt, 
rather than towards his work. ‘lhe presence of a composer 
always adds immensely to the prestige of a performance, and 
this is especially true in the case of so picturesque and remark- 
able a figure as Liszt, with his ‘‘ Merlin-like aspect,” the most 
famous living link between the present and the golden age of 
music. It does not fall to our lot every day to see a man who 
won the admiration of Beethoven, who knew Schubert, who 
made Schumann “shiver with ecstasy,” and drew tears from the 
eyes of Clara Wieck. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
IRELAND AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, 
[To THE FpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sir,—Having read the article on ‘‘ Lord Hartington and Home- 
rule” in the Spectator of April 3rd, I send you the following 
letter as another example of the religious persecution already 
carried on, and likely to be carried on in future by the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland under Home-rule, if it is granted :— 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN ‘ DAILY EXPRESS.’ 
“ Sir,—I beg to enclose a copy of a letter which I have this day sent 
to the Freeman’s Journal.—Faithfully yours, M. Wrienr. 
“High School for Girls, Burlington Road, Dublin, March 18th, 1886, 


“¢Srr,—In his address at Inchicore cn Sunday last, the Roman 
Catholie Archbishop of Dublin denied his knowledge of the existence 
of a school from which the Roman Catholic children had been 
removed by his order. As this is manifestly the school referred to in the 
letter published in the Standard on February 23rd, and quoted by Dr. 
Walsh— which, however, I did not inspire and have not seen—I think 
it but fair to my school to give the facts, and I will leave the public 
to form their own opinion as tothe cause of the removal of these 
children. From its foundation, five years ago, the school has been 
attended by a considerable proportion of Roman Catholic pupils, the 
religious instruction of the Protestants being given at an hour which 
does not interfere with the secular studies of the pupils. In 
December last all the Roman Catholic children were removed with 
the exception of two, who will leave at the expiration of the term, 
such other notices as were given being sent in within one week of 
each other. No doubt in some eases there may have been family 
reasons, but in the majority the parents did not hesitate to state that 
they considered their children would lose by a change, to which they 
were compelled by circumstances beyond their control, and nearly all 
acknowledged that their priest had in the strongest manner urged 
them to remove their daughters. It is only fair to the staff of the 
school to add that there has never been the slightest interference 
with the religious belief of the Roman Catholic pupils. 

“Mary Wricut.’” 

To this testimony, I will add some more facts. 

About thirty Roman Catholie girls have recently been with- 
drawn from Alexandra College for Women, in Dublin, among 
whom were the daughters of an eminent Roman Catholic 
physician, who, on remonstrating against the mandate of 
withdrawal, was told by the priestly authorities that if he 
did not obey, he would find his practice destroyed within 
a year. The Protestant head master of a public school in the 
South of Ireland has also recently had all his Roman Catholic 
day-pupils withdrawn by order of the priests. Some years ago 
a Roman Catholic sent his son as a day-boy to an excellent 
Protestant school in the North of Ireland, and was excom- 
municated for doing so, though on appeal to Cardinal Cullen 
the excommunication was reversed. A member of the Dublin 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association has told me that Archbishop 
Walsh is hostile to the working together of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant members of the Association, though their co- 
operation is necessary to the success of the Association. 'These 
are only a few among many instances which could probably be 





brought forward of the religious persecution now prevail; 
in Ireland. The names of the above-mentioned schools ar” 
persons could all be supplied to you, but could not be - 
lished, for obvious reasons. I send you the fo me 
what it is worth,—Se non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato. 
goes that Archbishop Walsh recently visited th 
College Observatory at Dunsink, and on leaving 
to his cicerone (Sir Robert Ball, the Astronomer-Royal) hi 
satisfaction with his visit. The Archbishop was pleased t, 
add that if, in the course of political events, Trinity College wer 
to be abolished or reconstituted, he felt happy in being abies 
promise immunity in the enjoyment of his office to the Astrono. 
mer-Royal. Sir Robert Ball is said to have acknowledged his 
obligation to the Archbishop’s favour and protection in suitable 
terms, adding that in the good time coming he hoped to be 
found useful in renaming, conformably to the wishes of the 
Archbishop and his friends, the Irish stars. The joke derives 
additional flavour from the fact that the two chief bridges in 
Dublin have recently been renamed after patriots (Grattan and 
O’Connell) by the Nationalist Corporation of the city, and that 
an attempt has been made to rename Sackville Street 
“ O'Connell Street.” 

In closing, I must say that every Irish opponent of Home. 
rule must feel great satisfaction that the great influence of the 
Spectator is exerted against putting the country into the hands 
of the Parnellites and priests.—I am, Sir, &, M. W. 


llowing for 
The story 
e Trinity 
expressed 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE AND THE LAW. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Srr,—I have just received the particulars of an extraordinary 
interference with law in the West of Ireland, and as no means 
should be neglected to open the eyes of Englishmen before they 
abandon Ireland to Home-rule, I venture to ask you to publish 
the following passage from a letter, of the accuracy of which 
your readers may be assured :— 

“A County-Court Judge had a will case before him, unconnected 
with land, and established the will. The National League disapproved 
of its provisions, brought the case before its court, annulled the will, 
made a new will fur the dead man, in accordance with which the 
money was paid. These are the hands to which Mr. Gladstone wishes 
to commit us.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., TRUTHTELLER, 


FENIANISM AND IRISH HOME-RULE. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—On February 10th last, at the Westminster Palaze 
Hotel, one of the speakers at the meeting which inaugurated 
the “British Home-rule Association”? made certain remarks 
upon England’s relation to Ireland which were historically 
true, politically wise, and morally just. His words were tele- 
graphed across the Atlantic. The next day, a letter, of which 
the following is a verbal transcript, was written to the 
speaker. It contains opinions which it behoves Englishmen to 
observe, and sentiments which Englishmen might well recipro- 
cate. I think you will be glad to have an opportunity of 
learning from a Fenian source what Fenians—not fanatics and 
criminals, but members of a political organisation with a solid 
basis and a recognised importance—think of the attitude 
of Englishmen in the present phase of the history of Ireland. 
I therefore send you a copy of the letter above-mentioned, and 
have the Earl of Ashburnham’s permission to add that it was 
addressed to him; also that he received it with much pride and 
gratification :— 

“TJ have read with pleasure and satisfaction your views on the 
Irish Home-rale Question. Iam one of the common people, and left 
Ireland thirty-five years ago, when a boy of eight. My wife was 
born here [New York], as well as my children, and we are all ex- 
tremely Irish. I have had a connection with the Fenian cause for 
years, and would like to see justice done to my country. Our people 
here are willing to forget the past, and remain a solid part of the 
British Empire, by giving them the management of their own affairs, 
such as Canada or Australia enjoys. You, by this simple act of 
justice, would make every Irishman of this continent the friend 
and brother of your countrymen. And I ask you, as an Englishmap, 
is not the price cheap? Think of the many injustices your people 
have inflicted upon us. But what is to keep me from calling you my 
brother, whom I love for those sentiments of justice which you 
expressed at last night’s meeting in London? Indeed, I would lose 
my life in defending the unity between us. I am only a common 
working man, but I tell you that, should your people give to Ireland 
the justice she demands and is entitled to, by this simple act you will 
make millions of friends over here who are now your deadliest enemies. 
You will pardon me for writing, but we in this country think that all 
honest and honourable men are equal. God bless you for those words 
you spoke Jast night. This is the sincere wish of 

“ ONE oF THE InIsH PEopLE IN THE UNITED States OF AMERICA.” 
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This humble bat eloquent testimony to the sentiments of that 

ter and ever-growing Ireland beyond the Atlantic, which it 
. with the English people to convert into a champion from 
pe present character of a foe, cannot fail to impress the fair 


minds of English readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant REApDER. 


MR. TUKE’S FUND. 

[To THe EprTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for the substantial help 
which your kind notices of my work and its needs have given 
me. In addition to two subscriptions of ten guineas each received 
through you, I have also had from you £100, from Mr. Carey, of 
Paris. Mr. Buxton also tells me that. several sums have been 
gent to him (15 Eaton Place, S.W.), which are stated to be owing 
to your notice of my letter to the Times of the 2nd inst. 

[ have been two or three days in England, and am returning 
to-night to the West of Ireland with not more than half the 
sum, alas! which is required for the mainland of Mayo and 
Galway, to provide seed for the small holdings. 

The condition of these districts will be most serious if the 
sowing-time passes without the needed supply. I cannot affect 
to be surprised, when we have so many and pressing claims in 
England, that a difficulty is experienced in raising money for 
Ireland. Yet, on economical grounds alone, the few hundreds 
which are required to complete the work ought to be found, for 
each family which may now receive seed of the value of 30s. or 
£2, will have secured (with a good crop) the food required for 
their maintenance for the autumn and winter months at the 


very least.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W., April 7. J. H. Tuxz. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON AND CANON MACCOLL. 
[Yo THe Eprror oF THe “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In my letter in last week’s Spectator, I said that Arch- 
deacon Denison’s pamphlet “seemed to me to be written 
throughout without any feeling of responsibility as to the 
moral obligation of the Ninth Commandment.” The words are 
capable of meaning that I believe Archdeacon Denison capable 
of wilfully bearing false witness. I merely meant that he was so 
prejudiced against Mr. Gladstone, that he unconsciously misre- 
presented him. But as my words are capable of a more offensive 
construction, I beg to withdraw them, and at the same time to 
express my regret to Archdeacon Denison for having used them. 
I know him personally,and Iam sure that he would not wilfully 
misrepresent any one. I am afraid that it is very difficult to 
be quite just to an opponent in any controversy that deeply 
touches one’s feelings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcorm MacCott. 

1 New Burlington Street, W., April 8th. 





A COPYRIGHT 

[To THE Eprror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR. 

Sin,—In your issue of April 3rd, you have inserted an advertise- 
ment, headed “ Flaubert’s Salambo,” which we think must 
have crept in without your knowledge. This advertisement is 
calculated to mislead the public and trade, and to do unjust 
injury to another firm of publishers. The advertisement can 
refer only to Sheldon’s translation of ‘ Salammbd,” announced 
by Messrs. Saxon and Co. last autumn, and issued by them 
about two weeks since. The advertiser speaks of the book 
deprecatingly as an “American importation,” and begs the 
public and trade to withhold orders. 
Now, Sir, the fact is, Messrs. Saxon and Co. placed their order 
with us last summer for printing an edition of 7,000 copies of 
Sheldon’s translation of “ Salammbd,” and these have been 
printed with English type, by English men, on English paper, 
by one of the oldest English printing-houses in England. We 
may say further that the American edition was printed and 
shipped to America. 
There can be but one opinion in the minds of all honest men 
and lovers of fair-play in regard to such an attempt to create a 
false impression in the minds of the public. The unfairness is 
enhanced by the fact that Sheldon’s is the first translation, and 
has the sole and exclusive authorisation of Flaubert’s heirs, and 
the publishers recognise the moral law of copyright by payinga 
royalty to them.—We are, Sir, &c., WuiTING Anp Co, 


QUESTION. 


”) 


THE RAILWAY BILL. 
[To THE Epritor oF THE “* SpEcTATOR.”’ } 
Sir,—I ask of your courtesy to permit a brief remonstrance 
with regard to your article on “ Railway Wrath.” Of course, it 
is patent that shareholders generally cannot be cognisant of the 
details of railway rates and traffic. The present shareholders 
have paid their money, relying on the results of thirty or forty 
years of railway work and development, under the protection, 
surely, as well as the restrictions, of sundry Acts of Parliament. 
Investors were justified in concluding that though the returns 
upon the capital invested only reached the moderate average of 
4 or 4; per cent., these returns were safe as far as Parliamentary 
action is concerned. It was taken for granted—I trust properly 
~—that the national good-faith, which has been so long persistent, 
would never be sacrificed to influential greed. Every one knows 
that Parliament and the Crown, if so minded, can, without regard 
to private interests, recall privileges, rescind contracts, or con- 
fiscate property, and no Company or body of persons can be 
exempt from liability to such improbable catastrophes. 
But the authority of Parliament has always been exercised 
with strict observance of good-faith, and our legislators, it is 
hoped, will not deviate from such honourable custom. Public 
credit has already received a severe blow when prominent and 
official politicians are found to advocate measures stigmatised 
as confiscatory, and condemned by several Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. Mr. Mundella’s Bill cannot be seriously styled ‘‘ harm- 
less-looking ” when it transfers toa mere department of unstable 
composition the power of absolute confiscation, the only appeal 
being in a form so “ moditied ’”’ as to be in the main illusory. 
Is it not absurd to suppose that the railway capital of eight 
hundred millions would have been forthcoming on the under- 
standing that if the maximum rates were halved (as your article 
suggests), or quartered, or abolished, the contributors should 
have no right to complain? I venture to say, with due sub- 
mission, that the brilliant satire of your writer is scarcely 
appropriate when the subjects of his sarcasm are innocent 
beneficiaries of trust funds, and persons who have invested 
modest patrimonies, relying on public faith. Certainly, the 
shareholders are the sheep who will be shorn if this Bill passes 
into law.—I am, Sir, &c., Samvuet Rosperts. 

[How our correspondent can contend that the exercise by 
Parliament of a power of revision of rates expressly reserved to 
it, through a skilled and impartial tribunal arbitrating between 
great corporations, enjoying Parliamentary monopolies and 
powers, and the unorganised and casual herd of customers, 
subject to an appeal to the strongest form of Parliamentary 
Committee, is likely to result in confiscation, we wholly fail to 
understand. We believe that a simplification and reduction of 
rates effected under such circumstances will as inevitably increase 
the business and profits of railways as a similar simplification 
and reduction increased the business and profits of the Post Office. 
As the Stock Exchange regards the shearing of the sheep with 
equanimity, we incline to think that if they are shorn, the wind 
will be tempered to them.—Ep. Spectator. | 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—I am very glad to see Mr. C. C. Cotterill’s “ Suggested 
Reforms in Public Schools” reviewed with hearty commenda- 
tion in the Spectator; but except in his praise of the book, your 
reviewer has hardly said a word with which I find myself able 
to agree. His suggestions to schoolmasters will, no doubt, be 
received by them at their right value, and I will notice only his 
defence of the competition system which is forced on school- 
masters by the public. Most of those who are qualified to form 
an opinion will, I think, demur to the following statement :— 
“That competition should be eliminated or appreciably reduced, 
is a mischievous doctrine, which would restore the evil days of 
patronage, privilege, and patricianism.” Surely, after the last 
Reform Act, we may consider what is best for education with- 
out being scared out of our wits by the bogey of “ patronage, 
privilege, and patricianism.” We might as well be told by 
those who approve of black clothes for evening dress that the 
regulation swallow-tail is our ouly protection against relapsing 
into woad. In one thing I do, indeed, agree with the reviewer, 
—viz., that “a great deal of nonsense is talked about the suc- 
cessful competitors at school and college ;” and a great deal of 
folly will continue to be talked, and, still worse, done, till we 
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have given up thinking of our young people as “ competitors ” 
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in literary or other contests, and have set about training them 
not for examinations, but for doing their life’s work happily 
and healthily, wisely and well.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. H. Quick. 








ART. 


—_@——_ 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 
Tuere has been during the past two months a curious revival of 
interest in what is usually called pre-Raphaelitism, a revival which 
will probably find its culminating point in the sale this week, at 
Messrs. Christie’s sale-rooms, of the last portion of the collection 
of pictures formed by the late Mr. William Graham. The reasons 
for this renewed discussion about the “ pre-Raphaelite Brethren” 
and their pictures are very simple, but have been rather happily 
arranged by circumstance to produce the greatest dramatic 
effect. First there came the Millais Exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, which showed us all, side by side, for the first time, the 
early and late—the pre-Raphaelite and anti-pre-Raphaelite— 
works of this master, and naturally thereby brought the subject 
prominently before the public. Which were the best; the 
painter’s early or late puintings? That question greatly 
tickled the somewhat jaded palate of society for a month 
or so, and before the query had received any authoritative 
answer, another exhibition—that of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
pictures—gave a fresh impulse to the subject. ‘ Here was 
a pre-Raphaelite unchanged,—what shall we think of him 
and his work ?” “Here is a man who is the development of 
what Millais was thirty odd years ago;” and again the tongues 
wagged excitedly, and the critical heads shook as of old in 
somewhat garrulous negation. At this most dramatically appro- 
priate moment, Mr. Hunt himself appears upon the scene, 
and tells us in the pages of the Contemporary Review how the 
“ Brotherhood ” first came to be started, and the pictures which 
excited so much opposition to be painted. And now, to crown 
the work, we have the finest collection of pre-Raphaelite works 
in the world sold at Christie’s. All the finest Rossettis (broadly 
speaking), and most of the finest Burne Jones’s compositions, 
several very important early Millais’s, including the “ Apple 
Blossoms ” and the “ Vale of Rest,” Fred Walker’s ‘ Moths,” 
some lovely Turner drawings, two or three of Holman Hunt’s 
compositions, and many others, were included in the sale, which 
was remarkable not only for the extreme merit of the examples, 
and the rarity with which the works of these special men 
have been before the public, but because the whole collection 
differed from that of ordinary picture-buyers in one very remark- 
able way. It was representative not only of certain artists, or 
even of a certain school of artists, but of certain principles 
of Art which, consciously or unconsciously, guided the late 
Mr. Graham in the choice of his gallery. It is for this reason 
above all others that we regard it as important. Here was a 
man who had a very exquisite taste and most refined judgment in 
the works of the great early Italian painters, and who formed 
of their works one of the choicest collections ever made; 
and he at the same time, with the calmest indifference to the 
contemporary judgment around him, buys, in the chief in- 
stances from the artists themselves, all these great English 
pre-Raphaelite pictures, and hangs them up side by side with 
the old Italian masters, with his Titians, Bellinis, and Ghir- 
landajos, in the most absolute assurance that they will stand the 
test; that they possess the same qualities, or at least the 
essential germ of the same qualities, as those works which for 
centuries have been accepted as excellent. How was it this 
could be done? Was it a mere piece of ignorance and foolish- 
ness, or was the man right after allP It was, we may say, 
speaking broadly, Mr. Graham on one side, and the Royal 
Academy, all the Art critics, save Ruskin (rather an important 
exception that), and the public on theother. Why, the very papers 
which are now going into ecstasies over this collection, were in 
those days calling all Heaven and earth to witness of the atrocity 
of these works, and demanding that they and their painters 
should be anathema maranatha. This question is a very 
important one, for we see that it really means this. Is it true 
that there is between all paintings of the finest quality certain 
definite relations? That all, as it were, are to be traced back 
to the same parent stock? That in all really fine art there is 
to be found, amid all diversities of subject and technique, some 
common quality ? Why is it that these pictures of the English 
pre-Raphaelites will hang with those of the greatest of the early 





Na 
Italian masters?* Surely no one will say it is because they are 
copies of the outward form of Italian work? Besides, such is 
notoriously not the case. One might, perhaps, find some 
affinity between Rossetti and, say, Ghirlandajo, Burne Jones and 
Botticelli; but take the most pre-Raphaelite Millais which was 


ever painted, e.g., the “Ophelia,” and think whether there can 


be truly said to be any analogy in the motive and meaning 
of the picture, with ancient work. It is impossible not to 
recognise that the picture is English to the core. Even jp 
a Rossetti, what an entire nineteenth-century spirit it is that 
prevails! The unrest, regret,and morbid reiteration of grief, ang 
hopeless or mournful love, “the questionings of self and outward 
things,” which constitute the prevailing flavour of his art, have 
no analogy, as far as we are aware, with the painting of former 
times. Let us again, therefore, ask why it is that these pictures 
have this decided affinity with early masters ; in what does their 
likeness consist ? Why does this young gentleman, in nicely 
varnished boots, taking leave of his mistress in a green flock 
drawing-room, which Mr. Millais (as he was then) called the 
“Black Brunswicker,” find a genuine ancestor in Carpaccio’s 
processions and Ghiberti’s gates? Why does a long-necked 
woman with a fuzz of wild hair, washing her hands in a brags 
basin, or sitting on the bough of an apple-tree, take us back to 
the days of Romola? Why cannot Mr. Holman Hunt paint a 
Professor of natural history without reminding us of Van Eyck 
or Matsys? In what do these points of resemblance consist, 
and what do they mean? What, in truth, is this pre. 
Raphaelitism of which so much has been said, or, rather, what 
is the spirit which animates these so-called pre-Raphaelite 
works,—for the name, after all, is only a more or less inappro- 
priate and unfortunate label ? 

To answer this fully, would require more pages than we 
have words at our disposal; another ‘Modern Painters” 
would hardly exhaust the subject. But the root of the 
matter may, we think, brutally be put as follows :—In the 
same way as the “Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath,” so Art was made for purposes of life 
and truth, and not life and truth for purposes of Art. Man 
and his emotions, perceptions, and sufferings, is a more im- 
portant and more vitally interesting subject, than any rules 
which he can excogitate, or traditions which he may preserve, for 
the construction of pictures. For, after all, it must in the end 
come to a choice, more or or less definite, between the rule and 
the fact Truth cannot always be arranged so as to suit the 
stage or the picture. Nay, perhaps it is right to say that 
truth can never be arranged except in one way. ‘The 
idea which lies at the root of the post-Raphaelite art 
is that beauty can be produced by a _ formula,—such- 
and-such colours, and forms and methods of combination, 
and you have your picture. And the idea which the English 
painters who are called pre-Raphaelites had, and which they 
considered their Italian ancestors had possessed before them, 
was —though, perhaps, they never formulated it even to them- 
selves—that beauty was a far more complex matter, that it 
depended upon truths of sight and truths of emotion, upon, 
above all, the utmost carrying-out of the feeling and the subject- 
matter of a picture, that lay in the painter’s power. To 
dexterously arrange an imperfect, a trivial, or an inconsistent 
scene, was in their opinion to do what was unworthy of the 
doing, and what was never done in the earlier times of 
Italian art. But this in no way was intended by them to imply 
that, because they refused to consider rules of composition, 
contrast, chiaroscuro, &c., as sufficient of themselves to supply 
the place of detailed truth both of emotion and material objects, 
therefore they intended to forego all the benefit of such late 
discoveries. Like all men who set to work to break down an 
established tyranny, they unconsciously exaggerated their 
truth, and flung it, so to speak, in the faces of the public and 
artists. That they did this to some extent is unquestionable; 
the only wonder to us is that they did it so little. It is 
positively extraordinary to think that they did not paint, under 
the influence of this revolt against the convention of artifice, 
pictures which were unbearably ugly and violent. But with the 
exception of two or three wilfully ugly faces, for the most of 


which Millais was responsible, and a few awkward gestures,. 


their pictures from the first were beautiful, not only in the un- 
conventional, but even the conventional manner. With all its 
elaborate detail, its truth of gesture and expression, the picture 





* And, alas! the question naturally follows, though we cannot discuss it here 
in our limited space,—Why is it that the great majority of contemporary pictures. 
cannot be thus hung without betraying their incompetence ? 
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of “The Huguenot” is remarkable for that very beauty of com- 


tion the absence of which was made one of the fiercest charges 
inst these young painters, and literally dozens of other in- 
stances might be given as showing how unjust was the supposition 
that the pre-Raphaelite was to return to the state of knowledge 
of the earlier artists. What they did not see, and what we think 
even their great defender failed to realise, was that the work they 
were trying to do was bound to fail, as far as any general 
adoption of its principles by other artists was concerned ; not 
pecause it was opposed to ordinary practice, not because it had 
all the weight of tradition against it, but because it was wholly 
alien in temper to the spirit of the age; because it demanded from 
the artists and the public what they no longer had in them to 
ive to Art, or to other matters,—simplicity, intense feeling, and 
gnburried and unwearied labour. For just think of the time— 
we will say from 1846-1876—in which these three young artists 
tried to found this society. Artin England, after a long stagna- 
tion in popular estimation, was growing every year more fashion- 
able; artists, and art schools, and galleries were springing up in 
profusion ou every hand ; the whole land wanted to spring ata 
pound to heights of elegance and art-culture; and in a certain 
sense it did so. Butit by no means wanted art of this slow, un- 
sparing, unconventional kind. Something which should be pretty, 
and mildly interesting, and suitable for young people, and which, 
above all, should be smart, rapid, and taking,—that was what 
was required, and what was produced accordingly. Artists 
began to flourish exceedingly, prices went up day by day, and 
day by day the competition grew keener, and pictures were 
painted more rapidly, more showily, and, alas! in many in- 
stances more badly. Nor have matters changed to-day. Though 
at this sale great prices have been realised for those once- 
despised pre-Raphaelite works, though, for instance, a little 
“pot-boiler replica” (to use the artist’s own words), of * The 
Light of the World” has been Lought for £750, that indicates 
no reversal of the popular judgment. They have been bought 
because there are a certain limited number of people who 
know that, alike in their merits and their faults, they are, at 
all events, genuine works of art; and they have been bought 
still more on speculation as investments, because their 
painters’ names have become famous. But as far as present art 
is concerned, there is no trace (and no hint of a trace) that the 
theory of pre-Raphaelitism, such as we have tried to explain 
it, has any recognition by the public, or any hold upon the 
artists. More and more daily, till it beeomes a painful and 
invidious task to write about pictures, do our most popular 
painters sink further and further below any worthy con- 
ception of their art. If it were only for their silent protest 
against such theories of Art and artists, these pre-Raphaelite 
pictures would have done worthy and much-needed work ; 
but they have done far more than this. They have struck 
a blow, which is still resounding, not only against all mone- 
tary influence in Art, but against all sham sentiment, 
affectation, and conventionality. ‘Mrs. Grundy” and the 
“cheek of the young person” can never again wholly rule our 
art as they have done in time past, for it has asserted its right 
to deal not only with “ brown trees,” romantic waterfalls, sunny 
meadows, and purple mountains, with illustrations of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield”? and She Stoops to Conquer, but the strongest 
passions and the most every-day actions and scenes. That the 
ideal of the picturesque has been toa great extent abandoned, 
that people are beginning to find that beauty resides rather in 
what is near than what is remote from their lives, that the way 
lies broad and open for, and the public mind is willing to consider, 
any work which goes to the root of its subject-matter, that we 
have had of late years a few painters (alas! all dead in early 
life) like Walker, Pinwell, Mason, and Lawson,—these good 
things are mainly due to the pre-Raphaelitism which we have 
tried in this article to characterise. 





BOOKS. 
eee 
MARY FRAMPTON’S JOURNAL.* 
Mary Frampton, the daughter of a gentleman living on his 
estate in Dorsetshire, saw a great deal in her younger days of 
what is called “ high life,” for George III. was as fond of Wey- 





.* The Journal of Mary Frampton, from the Year 1779 until the Year 1846, 
including Various Interesting and Curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to 
Events which occurred during that Period. Edited, with Notes, by her Niece, 
arriot Georgiana Mundy. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1385. 





mouth as our Queen is of Balmoral, and the Weymouth visits 
made the young girl familiar with the King and Queen and 
most of the Princesses; and the Duke of Gloucester would 
lunch or dine at Moreton, after shooting on her father’s 
manors. One day the King, the Queen, and the Princess 
Sophia, with a number of ladies in attendance, came in 
to dinner unexpectedly, and seem to have fared well on 
mutton chops, cold partridges, and fruit :—“ After the 
repast the female part went into all the bedrooms, and approved 
and looked at everything everywhere. In short, they were all 
good-humoured and easy.” People of wealth lived in a homely 
style in those days; and Miss Frampton relates that her father, 
with an excellent house and £4,000 a year, lived entirely in one 
of the worst rooms of it, where they breakfasted, dined, and 
supped, “excepting on the rare occasion of a large party.” 
Silver forks were not used except by persons of very high 
rank; rugs and footstools were unknown; and so also were 
carpets in bedrooms. Even the rooms of the Princesses at 
Weymouth were entirely destitute of carpet. Money was not 
spared, however, for luxuries; and the writer states that when 
her sister married Mr. Shirley, her wedding clothes cost between 
£300 and £400. “It was the old-fashioned custom to keep the 
newly married pair to dinner, and not dismiss them till evening, 
and the house where Mr. Shirley then resided was only two- 
and-a-half miles distant.” From which it appears that the 
honeymoon tour, now considered indispensable, was not then an 
essential adjunct to the marriage ceremony, even in wealthy 
circles. 

It is curious to read that exactly a century ago the journey 
from Dorsetshire to London occupied two days, that butcher’s 
meat in 1785 rose from 25d. a pound to 4d., and that at the 
beginning of the present century Lord Dorchester, after dining 
in Bruton Street, was “strongly advised not to run so great a 
risk as to return by himself and on foot to so lonely a spot as 
Dorchester House.” A hundred years ago Ranelagh was in its 
glory; and Mary Frampton relates how, before she was “ out,” 
she went to a great féte there on the occasion of the King’s 
recovery, and ‘‘ wore powder, then the mark of distinction of 
womanhood.” The young girl did not return home till past 
6 o'clock in the morning, “but was as happy as possible.” 
The royal dinner-hour at that time was 4 o'clock; and as an 
indication of fashion, we may mention that when Queen Char- 
lotte asked a Countess to dine at the Palace and stay the night, 
she added :— You may dress in a muslin gown with a hat on, 
and shall be presented to the King after dinner.” The King, to 
use an adjective as much in vogue then as “ awful” is now, was 
“ vastly ” kind to young girls, though he seems to have a little 
frightened Miss Frampton’s niece, Mary Shirley, a girl of 
thirteen. ‘“ Yesterday morning,” the child writes, “ Aunt 
Frampton took Selina and me in her open carriage to Weymouth, 
and there we saw the King, just before he got upon his horse, 
and Mr, Pitt, and a great many other gentlemen with him. He 
came and spoke to Aunt Frampton, and then both she and 
Dr. Heberden whispered who we were; then his Majesty came 
and spoke to me a great deal, and said, ‘Do not you think 
your sister Fanny very much improved?’ I said, ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
and curtseyed. Then he said, ‘ What, what, what!’ which Aunt 
Frampton said made me lvok quite pale; but I said ‘ Yes, sir; 
yes, sir,’ over again.” Three days later Mary Shirley was at a 
ball which the Princesses opened, and writes about it as 
follows :— 

“Then mamma and my aunts advised me to stand up, that the 
King might see I had no partner. The King came up to me and 
said, ‘Have you not got a partner ?’ I curtseyed and said, ‘ No, sir.’ 
So away he went and fetched me Lord Poulett’s second son, about 
twelve years old; and he made excuses to me for bringing so young 
a one, so I am afraid he must think me older thanl am. Then he 
took hold of my arm and gave me to my partner, and we went, of 
course, to the bottom; but Lady Mary Poulett was so good as to 
take us up to the top, for she said otherwise we should be a long 
time before we got there, as there were fifty couples; and I was not. 
sorry to get down again, for it was so very, very hot, and crowded to 
a great degree. 1 danced four dances with my partner, for it was 
the King’s desire we should dance together all night ; and there were 
only four dances in all, three of which were danced before the Royal 
family went.” 

Then there is a pleasant picture of the royal ball, and of the 
King carrying about the little children and dancing with them. 
That he could sometimes pay a high compliment, and one that 
did honour to the giver as well as the receiver, may be seen in 
his reply to Mrs. Campbell, who, when appointed sub-governess 
to Princess Charlotte, pleaded her want of accomplishments. 
“ Madam,” said the King, “I hope we can afford to purchase 
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accomplishments, but we cannot buy principles.” It will 
be judged from what has been already said, that the 
letters and journal that form this volume—and we place the 
letters first, since they fill the largest space—consist of the 
kind of gossip which is chiefly interesting because it relates 
to a period not indeed far distant, but yet in many respects 
unlike our own. Reminiscences that begin in the reign 
of George III. and end with the marriage of Queen Victoria, 
cannot fail, however, to contain some facts and anecdotes likely 
to attract attention, and open what page he may, the reader 
will not be disappointed. Mrs. FitzHerbert, when very young, 
was a neighbour of the Framptons, having married Mr. Weld, 
of Lulworth Castle. She was but a girl when he died, and Miss 
Frampton does not think it strange that she could not resist a 
Prince “ who beyond all doubt possessed beauty, talents, and 
the most enchanting manners ;” and she adds, “If ever the 
Prince loved any woman it was she, and half London, had he 
thrown the handkerchief, would have flown to pick it up.”’ The 
fact that she was the Prince’s mistress did not prevent Mrs. 
Frampton and her daughter from attending her assemblies, and 
of one of them the journalist writes as the most splendid at 
which she was ever present. One is glad to hear of any sign 
of human feeling in a voué like George LV.; and Miss Frampton 
relates, on what appears unimpeachable authority, that the King 
was buried with a miniature of Mrs. FitzHerbert round his 
neck. A diamond cut in half contained a miniature of the 
King, which came into the possession of Mrs. Damer, who had 
been adopted by Mrs. itz Herbert. The counterpart was missing, 
and all search for it proved in vain. Ultimately the secret was 
revealed to Mrs. Damer by the Duke of Wellington, who stated 
that in his office as First Lord of the Treasury, 

“Tt had been his duty to remain till the very last with the body of 
the King, who had given him strict injunctions not to leave it, and 
had desired to be buried with whatever ornaments might be upon 
his person at the time of his death. The Duke was quite alone with 
the body, then lying in an open cofflia, and his curiosity being excited 
by seeing a small jewel hanging round the neck of the King, he was 
tempted to look at it, when he found that it was the identical por- 
trait of Mrs. FitzHerbert, covered with the diamond for which the 
unsuccessful search had been made.” 

When the Prince of Wales married Caroline of Brunswick, he 
is said to have been under the influence of Lady Jersey, “a clever, 
auprincipled, but beautiful and fascinating woman, with scarcely 
any retrieving, really good quality ” :— 

“Lady Jersey, by her intrigues, persuaded the Prince to appoint 
her to go to meet the Princess. The Princess was in the highest 
spirits on the voyage. Some of the attendants, knowing the dis- 
comforts she would have to contend with, were sorry to see her so ; 
and one of them making some remark to her on her apparent happi- 
ness, the Princess answered,—‘ How can I be otherwise? Am I not 
going to be married to the finest and handsomest Prince in the 
world, and to live in the most desirable country in Europe ?’ ” 

Of Continental warfare, of British victories, and of uproarious 
excitement in London, the journalist and her correspondents 
have much to say. ‘The early years of this century were 
stirring times, and when the allied Sovereigns appeared in 
London, the whole city was in av uproar. “ Anything so enter- 
taining as London,” James Frampton writes to his mother, “I 
never saw; and I do not think any one at this moment is quite 
sane.” In the midst of the hubbub of that exciting time, “ of 
which the confusion beggars all description,” a lady writes to 
Miss Frampton’s mother recommending her to read Mansfield 
Park. The mention of a book is a novelty in a work which 
deals almost wholly with public events and with society talk ; 
but one item of literary intelligence is recorded that would have 
caused Southey to think well of the Princess Charlotte’s judg- 
ment, for we are told that she chose his Roderick as her com- 
panion when at the Royal Lodge, and read it aloud to her ladies 
in the evening. 

Of the Princess Charlotte’s marriage, of her happy prospects 
and then of the sad end, many particulars are related, some of 
which may be new to the reader. No national event of the kind 
ever made a greater impression; and poets, moralists, and 
preachers dilated on a theme of which the pathos could not be 
intensified by art. It was said that the physician, Sir Richard 
Croft, had mismanaged the case; and the imputation, whether 
just or not, so preyed upon his mind that he committed suicide. 
To do full justice to this attractive volume, long quotations 
would be necessary ; and for these we have no space. It must 
suffice to say that the narrative serves to bring before the mind 
much that is of historical interest, and many incidents which, if 
separately of little signiticance, serve to make the picture more 





a 
truthful and more vivid. Mrs. Mundy’s notes explain what 
would be otherwise obscure, and contain, also, several anecdotes 
well worthy of preservation. 


DEMOS.* 
Tuts is a novel of very considerable ability, though it falls 
short of the highest power. It is evidently written by a may 
who has a very intimate knowledge. of the working classes, ang 
not a little sympathy with them, though his own bias woulg 
appear to be aristocratic and asthetic, rather than democratig 
and scientific. Nothing can be more skilful than the sketch of 
the artisan family round whose fortunes the story of the book 
revolves. The chief character is very powerfully drawn, and 
though it is by no means a heroic character in any sense of the 
word,—for the fibre of his mind is essentially commonplace and 
poor,—there is in him a pathetic unconsciousness of the depth 
of his own insincerities, a power of recovery from them such ag 


“that complete unconsciousness often implies, and, again, a large 


mixture of coarse virtues, which render the sketch of Richard 

Mutimer a very striking and original creation. His mother, too, 

with hei narrow, complaining, and almost dumb integrity, her 

pitiable misery when she finds her family so enriched that she 

is completely separated from them by the new wealth, her inar- 

ticulate wrath when her eldest son breaks his engagement with 

the girl to whom he was betrothed, and her complete inability 

to adapt herself, even passively, to circumstances of any novel 

kind, is a very powerful picture of the nature which works 

in a particular groove, and will not bear taking out of that 

groove. The weak, pretty daughter, and the worthless, black. 

guard son, are less carefal, but hardly less truthful studies,— 

the whole making up probably a fair moral average for families 

of the type intended,—a type, of course, neither of the lowest 

nor of the highest kind. But if the other figures in this tale 

of English Socialism had been anything like as powerfully 

sketched as these, the book would be one of the highest order 
of ability. As it is, we can hardly say so much for it as that, 
Undoubtedly, its ability is considerable. The sketch of the one 
or two Socialist meetings which the author has occasion to 
describe, of the style of Socialist literature, and of the conversa- 
tion of Socialist agitators, shows an intimate knowledge of that 
field of action, though anything but a favourable bias towards it. 
But when the author comes to delineate middle-class life, his touch 
is far less powerful. Mr. and Mrs. Westlake are shadows, and 
the latter is a shadow who, if she could not have been made 
more than a shadow, should hardly have been introduced at all, 
It is a mistake to describe a poetess in whose kiss the heroine 
finds the bliss of an intoxicating rapture, when the author 
cannot show you even vaguely the nature of the enchantment 
intended. Again, Mrs. Eldon and her son, the clergyman, Mr. 
Wyvern, and even Mrs. Waltham, are by no means powerfal 
sketches; while of the heroine, Adela Waltham,—who after- 
wards marries the Socialist hero of the tale——we can only say 
that she misses the mark at which the author aims, though it 
is quite evident that with a very few touches more, with a 
very little deeper insight into the kiud of character intended, 
she might have become one of the most attractive heroines 
in modern fiction. As it is, the author hesitates, in his pic- 
ture of her, between a merely refined nobility and true 
spiritual devotedness of character, opening with the one, and 
apparently deviating into the other. We suspect that he means 
to paint acharacter which begins in faith, and losing faith, drops 
into mere faithfulness to her own early ideal, without that con- 
fidence in Divine help and guidance which could alone have 
sustained such faithfulness at the highest point. But he either 
shrinks from directly conveying this loss of purpose and faith, 
or else his imagination has failed him. It is certain that Adela 
Mutimer’s character seems to waver between two different 
standards of moral aim, one of them mainly religious, the other, 
one of mere moral consistency and refinement. The total effect 
is, therefore, hazy, and falls short of what the reader is led to 
expect. Of the middle-class figures deciledly the best is Alfred 
Waltham, the combative Radical, who loves contradiction so 
dearly that he adopts views without any very serious conviction, 
which in later life he has to drop. Here is a specimen of his 
conversation :— 

“ Alfred shortly betook himself to the garden, where, in spite of a 
decided freshness in the atmosphere, he walked for half an hour 
smoking a pipe. When he entered the house again, ke met Adela at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘Mrs. Mewling has just come in,’ she whis- 


* Demos: a Story of English Socialism. 3 yvo's, London; Smith and Elder. 
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red.—‘ All right, I’ll come up with you,’ was the reply. ‘ Heaven 
defend me from her emall-talk !’—They ascended to a very little room, 
which made a kind of boudoir for Adela. Alfred struck a match and 
lit a lamp, disclosing a nest of wonderful purity and neatness. On 
the table a drawing: board was slanted 3 it showed a text of Scripture 
in process of ‘ illumination.’—* Still at that kind of thing ! exclaimed 
Alfred. ‘ My good child, if you want to paint, why don’t you paint 
in earnest ? Really, Adela, I must enter a protest ! ‘ Remember that 
you are eighteen years of age.’ —‘ I don’t forget it, Alfred.’—* At 
eight-and-twenty, at eight-and-thirty, you _propose still to be at the 
game stage of development ?’—‘I don’t think we'll talk of it,’ said 

the girl, quietly. ‘We don’t understand each other.’—‘ Of course 
not, but we might, if only you’d read sensible books that I could give 
ou.’—Adela shook her head. The philosophical youth sank into his 
favourite attitade—legs extended, hands in pockets, nose in air. ‘ So, 
I suppose,’ he said presently, ‘that fellow really has been ill?’ Adela 
was sitting in thought ; she looked up with a shadow of annoyance 
on her face. ‘That fellow ??—‘ Eldon, you know.’—‘I want to ask 
ou a question,’ said his sister, interlocking her fingers and pressing 
them against her throat. ‘Why do you always speak in a con- 
temptuous way of Mr. Eldon ?’—‘ You know I don’t like the indi- 
yidual.’—‘ What cause has “the individual” given you ?’—‘ He’s a 
snob’—‘ I’m not sure that I know what that means,’ replied Adela, 
after thinking for a moment with downeast eyes.—‘ Because you 
never read anything. He’s a fellow who raises a great edifice of 
pretence on rotten foundations. —‘ What can yon mean? Mr. Eldon 
is a gentleman. What pretence is he guilty of ?—‘ Gentleman!’ 
uttered her brother with much scorn, ‘Upon my word, that is the 
yulgarest of denominations ! Who doesn’t call himself so now-a-days! 
A man’s aman, I take it, and what need is there to lengthen the 
name? Thank the powers, we don’t live in feudal ages. Besides, 
he doesn’t seem to me to be what you imply.’—Adela had taken a 
book; in turning over the pages, she said, ‘No doubt you mean, 
Alfred, that, for some reason, you are determined to view him 
with prejudice.’—‘The reason is obvious enough. The fellow’s 
behaviour is detestable; he looks at you from head to foot 
as if you were applying for a place in his stable. Whenever 
I want an example of a contemptible aristocrat, there’s Eldon 
ready-made. Contemptible, because he’s such a sham; as if every- 
body didn’t know his history and his circumstances !’—‘ Every body 
doesn’t regard them as you do. There is nothing whatever dishonour- 
able in his position.’—‘ Not in sponging on a rich old plebeian, a man 
he despises, and living in idleness at his expense ?’—‘ I don’t believe 
Mr. Eldon does anything of the kind. Since his brother’s death he has 
had a sufficient income of his own, so mother says.’—‘ Sufficient 
income of hisown! Buh! Five or six hundred a year; likely he 
lives on that! Besides, haven’t they soaped old Mutimer into leaving 
them all his property ? The whole affair is the best illustration one 
could possibly have of what aristocrats are brought toin a democratic 
age. First of all, Godfrey Eldon marries Mutimer’s daughter; you 
are at liberty to believe, if you like, that he would have married her 
just the same if she hadn’t had a penny. The old fellow is flattered. 
They see the hold they have, and stick to him like leeches. All for 
want of money, of course. Our aristocrats begin to see that they 
can’t get on without money now-a-days; they can’t live on family 
records, and they find that people won’t toady to them in the old 
way just on account of their name. Why, it began with Eldon’s 
father— didn’t he put his pride in his pocket, and try to make cash 
by speculation ? Now, I can respect him: he at all events faced the 
facts of the case honestly. The despicable thing in this Hubert 
Eldon is that, having got money once more, ond in the dirtiest way, 
he puts on the top-sawyer just as if there was nothing to be ashamed 
of. If he and his mother were living in a small way on their few 
hundreds a year, he might haw-haw as much as he liked, and I should 
only Jaugh at him; he’d be a fool, but an honest one. But catch them 
doing that! Family pride’s too insubstantantial a thing, you see. 
Well, as I said, they illustrate the natural course of things, the 
transition from the old age to the new. If Eldon has sons, they’ll 
go in for commerce, and make themselves, if they can, millionaires ; 
but by that time they’ll dispense with airs and insolence—see if they 
don’t.’ ” 
The sketch of Alfred Waltham is by far the best, outside the 
region of the working class, in the book. But then, it is within 
the region of the working class that the unique power of the 
book shows itself. 

Unquestionably, both Richard Mutimer and Emma Vine are 
drawn with real power; and in the latter you have the nobleness 
of disinterested love, painted with as truthful and sympa- 
thetic a touch as if the writer’s sympathies were wholly demo- 
cratic, instead of being, as they certainly are, aristocratic. 
She is so much more real than Adela Waltham, that we could 
wish his drift had enabled the author to make Emma Vine, and 
not Adela Waltham, his heroine. There is a power in the 
picture of her mute patience, of her constancy, of her devotion 
to the dying sister and her little niece and nephew, of her 
uncomplainingness when she is deserted, and her power over the 
drunkard who is so willing to leave her children to Emma’s 
care, which makes us regret the change of scene whenever the 
author carries his story away from Emma and her sewing- 
machine, to the sorrows of the more refined and hazier Adela. 

Richard Mutimer is well painted from beginning to end. 
His acute ignorance, his keen vanity, his moral obtuseness, 
his conventional earnestness, his fundamental good-nature, 
the ease with which he deceives himself, his great capacity for 
ignoring and half-forgeiting his own baser acts, and the easy 








good intentions which crop up again, almost before he has com- 
pletely abandoned his most disgraceful designs, his love for his 
frivolous sister, his secret reverence for his refined wife, his 
wish to convince her of his noble aims, even when he is per- 
fectly aware that she has only just succeeded in saving him 
from deliberate crime,—all these characteristics are painted with 
a power which makes Richard Matimer, the Socialist leader, a 
real and living figure. 

What the story needs, besides a more vividly painted heroine, 
is some spiritual and intellectual background with which the 
dream of Socialism can be contrasted. We supposed, at first, 
that Mr. Wyvern,—who clearly resembles one of George Bliot’s 
agnostic clergymen,—such a one as Mr. Irvine, for example, 
in Adam Bede,—-was intended to furnish us with this higher 
ideal of life and duty. But Mr. Wyvern soon falls into the 
background, and we have nothing but Hubert Eldon’s dreams 
of art and Mrs. Westlake’s dreams of poetry, to set over 
against Richard Mutimer’s coarse and hesitating philanthropic 
selfishness or selfish-pbilanthropy. Austheticism appears to be 
the only alternative in the author’s mind for the materialistic 
ideal in the realisation of which his Socialist hero so miserably 
fails. Demos is the book of a pessimist with no belief in the 
power of what are called progressive ideas, but also with little 
or no spiritual faith which might prove a higher motive-power 
than that of which equality and fraternity are the favourite 
watch-cries. 


THE THEORY OF TORY DEMOCRACY.* 

Tur theory of Tory Democracy has not been long in getting 
itself reduced into writing. Tory Democracy is not above five 
years old, yet it has already found in Mr. Standish O’Grady 
its vates sacer, of a most eloquent, if somewhat eccentric, 
stamp. It is not, however, till we get a third of the way through 
the book, that we arrive at the main subject. The first part of 
the book consists, by way of prelude, of a historical sketch & 
la Carlyle, called the “Dawning Century,” chiefly aimed 
apparently at demonstrating the iniquity of the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and its authors, the Tories of the first 
portion of the century. Certainly the picture, if a trifle blotchy 
and patchy, is not overdrawn ; and it is satisfactory to find that 
the apostle of ‘Tory Democracy has. no love, at all events, for 
Toryism in the past. But then, as Burke long ago remarked, 
the bulk even of Tories at any given moment, are only about 
fifty years behind the time. The Jacobites in 1688 had almost 
arrived at the platform of the Puritans of 1640, just as the 
Tories of 1785 had reached the standpoint of the Whigs in 1745 ; 
and so we may reasonably expect to find the Tories of 1885 have 
got as far as the Whigs in 1852, and have come to the conclusion 
that the great Conservative Party must “ trust the people,” and 
attempt to keep or regain power by appealing to the shop- 
keepers and working men, instead of relying only on Dukes and 
landowners. But the inveterate vice of Toryism breaks out even 
in its prophet. Having abused the aristocracy and landowners 
up hill and down dale, the author suddenly turns round, and in 
imitation of Carlyle, asks them to step forward and save the State 
by Tory Democracy. What Tory Democracy is, Mr. O’Grady 
undertakes to expound not only to the outer world, who “ indulge 
their mocking propensities,” but even to Lord Randolph Churchill 
himself, who is “seen plainly going on from strength to 
strength :”’-— 

“ Yet,” says Mr. O’Grady, “after much reflection it is not easy to 
arrive at aclear idea of the nature of the Tory Democracy, either 
essentially or as that new political entity desires to represent 
itself. It is not even easy to arrive at the conviction that the words 
have any definite meaning at all. They certainly seem to signify 
something large and portentous ; but this something seems too, with 
analysis or after a steady gaze, to melt away into nothingness, or 
resolve itself into mere Liberalism. Yet, perceiving the sharpness and 
decision with which this party, or nucleus and iaferies of a party, 
differentiated itself from Liberalism, the suspicion still survives that 
Tory Democracy must be something specific and sui generis, and that 
either the expression is mere electioneering clap-trap, the invention 
of phrasemongering politicians, or that it points toa new and advanced 
development of Conservative policy and administration. Those who 
in politics would be honest and earnest, must find out and adopt its 
genuine meaning, or forego altogether the use of a hypocritical and 
unmeaning catch-word.” 

This is sound sense and good politics. But as Mr. O’Grady 
starts with the assumption that there is something in Tory 
Democracy beyond an unmeaning catch-word, the sound sense 
soon fades away into obscurity almost as dark as Tory Democracy 
itself. Inthe next chapter we are told that Mr. Henry George’s 


* Toryism and Tory Democracy. By Stindish O’Grady. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 
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** puerile fallacies and transparent sophistry ” are explained 


away by Radical writers and speakers only to be covertly 
adopted; and that Mr. Chamberlain is merely an exponent of 
‘*Georgeism,” moved by envy of the landowner, and a desire to 
avoid payment of his rates and taxes by shuffling off the burden 
on to ground-rents. It is this “Georgeism ” which Tory Demo- 
cracy isto meet. But in order to do so, it must become popular, 
and not identify itself “ with interests not popular or essentially 
national.” Thus :— 

‘No doubt he [Lord R. Churchill] and the men who think with 

him will sever the close connection now subsisting between Church 
Establishment and the Conservative Party, a connection which has 
been mainly responsible for the loss to the Party of Scotland and 
Wales. With regard to Ireland, too, as he indicated in his paper, 
‘The Mantle of Elijab,’ as well as on many occasions in the Honse of 
Commons, he is in favour of a Conservative policy more popular than 
that which he inherited from his predecessors. Consider, too, his 
attitude with regard to the Crimes Act.” 
Poor Mr. O’Grady; it is to be feared that he will get small 
comfort out of this last consideration. If Tory Democracy 
means that you are to talk democracy and freedom during the 
elections, only to talk and act ultra-Toryism when the elections 
are over, we greatly fear that “the future of the Tory Democratic 
Party is assured,’ but that it is hardly the future he would 
desire for it. In Lord Randolph’s mind, however, Mr. O’Grady 
finds great consolation. “It travels in an orbit of its own, a 
mind regarding things with healthy, natural eyes.” All the 
same, Lord Randolph’s healthy, natural eyes have not yet seen 
what Tory Democracy really means. His advocacy of leasehold 
enfranchisement, par exemple, had considerable electioneering 
advantages :— 

“Tn future no Radical can canvass the voters of a borough on the 

assumption that unless they return a Radical they cannot break up 
the monopoly of the ground-landlords. For he will at once be met 
with the reply,—‘ This is not so; a Tory has undertaken to do this, and 
was the first to undertake it too.’ ”’ 
a statement, by the way, which is about as accurate as most 
Tory Democratic statements, seeing that Lord Randolph 
Churchill simply tried to take the wind out of Mr. Broadhurst’s 
sails. But the electioneering advantages are great. “ Lord 
Randolph perceives that the landed interest must remain Con- 
servative, for there is no other party to which it can attach 
itself, while by attacking such monopolies he secures a consider- 
able popular support in the boroughs.” Mr. O’Grady, however: 
is intelligent enough and honest enough to see that this method 
will not do in the long-run. “At such a game as this, and at 
any point, Radicalism has it always in its power to trump the 
Tory card :’— 

“If the Tory Democracy would lessen the privileges of the Upper 
House, Radicalism can go for their abolition. If the Tory Democracy 
would disestablish the Church, Radicalism would confiscate the 
endowments...... Suppose that the Tory Democracy, under the 
leadership of Lord R., propose the compulsory sale by landlords to 
tenants of the fee-simple of their holdings, urban or agricultural, 
Radicalism can propose the same at lower rates of compensation, or 
adopt a policy of sheer confiscation...... Surely, in spite of all 
temporary advantages, it would be the wiser course for Conservatives 
to stick to the magic phrases and the old, strong, solid interests and 
traditional prepossessions which they represent.” 

Sound and honest advice again; bnt then, what is the preacher's 
own remedy for the situation ? Simply to plunge at once to the 
bottom, and outbid the Radicals once for all. “ High-and-dry 
championship of the rights of property” he “leaves to the 
Whigs.” He advocates “a bold promulgation of the doctrine” 
of State employment. ‘ Every unemployed person has a right 
to employment by the State.” This is to be the “ fundamental 
principle of our Constitution.” “ The State will get better work 
out of its employés than any private individual will get out of 
his;” witness “the beautiful discipline of the regiment, or of 
the man-of-war,” and the beautiful results to the towns where 
the regiments and men-of-war are stationed. Mr. O’Grady 
uses as an argument the extraordinary statement that the 
British Empire was created by the British Army. But where 
does the strength of the British Empire lie? Not in the military 
power of India, or the place of arms at Cyprus, or the rock of 
Gibraltar; but in the private adventurers who have gone forth 
into the prairies and backwoods of Canada, the arid deserts of 
Australia, the mountains of New Zealand, or have created the 
commerce of Cape Town and Hong Kong. The very instances 
he adduces show the fallacy of his argument. Is the condition 
of the dockyards, or the Arsenal at Woolwich, a testimony 
to the efficiency of State employment; and are the great 
shipbuilders on the Mersey and the Clyde, and the great gun- 
makers at Elswick, instances of the inferior efficacy of private 





ie 
enterprise ? How is it, if State employment means the abolition 
of the poor-rates, that State employment everywhere Meang 
gigantic pension-list ; how is it that Portsmouth, and Plymou 4 
and Woolwich, and Chelsea, in the close neighbourhood of th 
Army Clothing Establishment, find their poor-rates a basis 
grevious to be borne? But the Tory Democracy is not even ty 
regard economy :— 

e Private enterprise can consider only the material returns, The 

State will regard matters from a higher and more generons Point of 
view, knowing that a nation’s true wealth consists in happy homes 
and upright, loyal citizens. ..... The State must give fair Wages, 
What fair wages may be is not easily determinable, but we know what 
fair wages are not. They are not such as will ensuro cold and hun 
to little children, and compel women to neglect their household 
duties and roam abroad in quest of work.” 
But will State Socialism give every one home-labour at bountifyl 
wages? Howis the State to spin and weave except in factories, 
unless we are to resign our manufacturing supremacy to other 
nations? And how, above all, is the money to be forthcoming 
for “ fair wages” except out of taxation, and who is to pay the 
taxation? Mr. O’Grady perceives that ‘“ such an enhancement 
of the standard of remuneration for wages will ruin many,” 
he might say all, “ private employers of labour.” Who, then, 
is to find the taxes? The rich employers will be gone; only 
the workers and the Tory Democracy, permanently enthroned 
in “ lazy officialism,” will remain; and while they take “fair 
wages ” with one hand, they will have to pay it out in taxes 
with the other. But it is waste of time to argue against 
such insane projects of State Sovialism. We can only thank 
Mr. O’Grady for his eloquent and able reductio ad absurdum 
of the clap-trap cry of Tory Democracy. If Tory Democracy 
means either Socialism or nothing, the manufacturers and shop- 
keepers whom it has led astray for the moment will very quickly 
elect that it should mean nothing, rather than their annihilation, 
and will return to the solid Liberal programme, the removal of 
obsolete class privileges, the thowing open all careers to energy 
and ability, and steady progress in the development of individual 
liberty and social order. 


MR. J. H. MIDDLETON’S “ANCIENT ROME.”* 
Mr. Mippueton had no need to make any excuse for writing 
this book. The Ancient Rome of to-day is a different place 
from the Ancient Rome of even ten years ago. Much energy 
has recently been brought to bear on the work of excavation, 
and discoveries have been made which are not only of consider. 
able extent, but also, as it so happens, of unusual importance. 
These, besides any value of their own that they may have, 
modify to a certain extent previous conclusions. Hence the sub- 
ject of Roman topography is one that is not by any means 
finished. New matter is added to it, and the old has to be re 
considered and readjusted. Every detail of discovery it does not, 
of course, come within the scope of Mr. Middleton’s book, or, 
indeed, of any possible book of moderate compass, to met- 
tion. We do not see, for instance, any record of that very 
curious find of last year, the cinerary urn containing the actual 
ashes of the four-days’ Caesar, by adoption a Piso, but by birth 
the great-grandson of the two triumvirs, Crassus and Pompey, 
whose ill-starred virtues pointed him out for the choice of Ualba. 
But the important discovery of the Atrium Vest and the 
completed representation to modern eyes of the Forum as it was 
in the days of the Empire, are given with great fullness; while 
the whole subject of the ancient topography is reviewed in a 
lucid and compendious way which should make this a standard 
work of reference on classical antiquity. 

We would direct the special attention of our readers interested 
in this subject to the admirable map of the Forum Magnum 
as it now appears. At the north-western end may be seen 
the Rostra, the Roman “ hustings,” if we may use a word the 
meaning of which will probably be soon forgotten. (It marksa 
curious change of manners that there is now no recognised place 
from which an Englishman may address his countrymen,— 
he can but speak to them through the Jimes.) But these were 
the Rostra erected by Julius Caesar, not those of the great 
orators of the Republic, the Rostra to which Marius fastened 
the head of the orator Antonius, and to which another 
Antonius, the orator’s unworthy grandson, nailed the tongue 
of Cicero. Indeed, all that is left in the Forum belongs 
to the Empire, and to the later days of the Empire. In 
this centre of political and social life, the tide of change 





* Ancient Rome in 1885. By J, Henry Middleton, Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1835. 
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was too strovg and too continuous to allow the monu- 


ments of earlier times to remain. We look in vain for what 
ay recall by actual associations of identity the history of the 
2 Y bic just as the New Zealander will look in vain for the 
a of Commons which Colonel Pride beleaguered with his 
famous “ Purge.” Still, besides the site, something remains 
of the actual materials of this famous spot. It is one 
of the interesting features of Mr. Middleton’s map that 
he distinguishes by colour the various kinds of stone, marble, 
granite, tufa, and travertine, according as they are original 
orrestored. We must remember, too, that even Arcadius and 
Phocas are of a respectable antiquity, though modern in the 
city of Romulus, not to say of the pre-Romulean settlers, whom 
Virgil celebrates under the name of Evander and the Arcadians, 
but whom modern research bas found to have been Etruscans. 

The greater part of the Atrium Vestx is also comparatively 
recent. The portrait statues of the Senior Vestals (Vestales 
Maxime) range from the earlier half of the second century (to 
which one certainly belongs) to the fourth. They represent, how- 
ever, older works of art. ‘‘ The design of the statues,” says Mr. 
Middleton, ‘and the general arrangement of the drapery is 
superior to their execution, showing that the sculptors followed 
older models.” The statues seem to have been erected during 
the lifetime of the recipients of the honour. Thus, on one of 
the pedestals (she had six in all) of the Vestal Flavia Publicia, 
the present tense “ operatur” is used. One of the most interest- 
ing details of the discovery is the erasure of one of the names, due, 
there is good reason to believe, to the Vestal having become a 
Christian. It may be interesting to notice that the word 
“ operatur,” quoted above, is used with an accusative. The 
goddess herself is said to approve the most devoted and reli- 
gious care,—“ Quam per omnes gradus sacerdotii laudabili 
administratione operatur.” This usage is, we fancy, singular. 
Perhaps the statuary is responsible for it. He spells, in another 
inscrij-tion, “ benevolentiam ” by the curious “benibolentiam.” 
Perhaps he was an etymologist, and was thinking of the Greek 
Bovrowat. The “i,” too, is undoubtedly correct. Parts of the 
Regia, or old residence of the Pontifex Maximus, disused as such 
when Augustus became Pontifex, are much older than the 
Atrium. Mr. Middleton says :— 

“The Vestal Virgins appear then, or soon after, to have pulled 
down the Regia, and rebuilt their house on an enlarged scale, partly 
covering the site of the Regia; thus the lower part of some of its 
walls and columns, and some of its mosaic pavements, have been 
preserved, owing to the fact that the house of the Vestals was built 
over it with floors at a rather higher level, thus covering and pro- 
tecting the mosaics and other relics of the more ancient Revia. 
RE Paae The existing remains of the Regia are of several different 
dates, which can be easily distinguished. First, walls built of large 
blocks, two Roman feet thick, of soft tufa, the earliest building 
material used in Rome; these belong, probably, to the regal period. 
Second, walls of blocks of hard tufa, part, perhaps, of the rebuilding 
after 390 B.C., or after 210 B.C.; and lastly, concrete walls faced 
with bricks, and columns of travertine, both free and engaged, with 
a large quantity of fine mosaic paving, dating, probably, from a 
partial rebuilding carried out by Domitius Calvinus in 35 B.C.” 

The whole account of this house, which, as Mr. Middleton 
says, is “one of the earliest existing specimens of domestic 
architecture in Rome,” and, it may be added, in the world, is 
peculiarly interesting. There are a few blemishes in the book, 
not affecting, however, its general value, which it would be well 
to remove. Plautus was not the author of ‘fan immense 
number of comedies, a few of which exist.” (p. xiii.) Varro 
thought that twenty-one only were genuine. Twenty of these 
survive. Perhaps the number should be increased to forty, the 
other nineteen having the same kind of title to be Plautian as 
Henry VI. has to be Shakespearian. Juvenal was much later 
than the “middle of the first century A.D.” He probably 
lived down to nearly the middle of the second. The Scipio 
Barbatus, whose monumental inscription is given on p. 424, was 
the great-grandfather of the elder, not of the younger, Africanus. 
On p. 289, “414 B.C.” is an evident misprint for 214 B.C. 
Though we would not assert the historical character of the 
history of the Kings, we cannot allow that “it is impossible 
that seven of them can have reigned so long as 244 years.” 
Some one has told us on good authority that seven successive 
Kings of Ashanti reigned longer, and Ashanti would not seem 
a favourable place for Royal longevity. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
It is not of much use now to notice magazine articles on Ireland, 
for events carry us beyond their standpoint in the discussion ; 


Review, fearing all things for Ireland from Home-rule, fears 

little for Great Britain. If, however, Home-rule is to be granted, 

he would prefer the Colonial scheme, with all the privileges 

which such a scheme would involve, including that of fixing the 

tariff. He has a lingering liking for the separation of Ulster 

from Ireland, which we believe to be impossible, but in the end 

concedes everything with the melancholy prophecy that the total 
result will be to throw Ireland back in the path of civilisation. 

The Irish answer to that, of course, is that Ireland does not care, 

but would rather be barbarous than united any longer to Great 

Britain. Mr. Laing and Mr. Michael Davitt, discussing the Expro- 
priation scheme, agree in accepting one, but differ as to the amount 
to be paid. Mr. Laing thinks that £128,900,000 would do,while Mr 

Davitt reduces this amount to £60,000,000. The latter estimates 
the just rental of Ireland at £5,000,000, and would ouly allow 
twelve years’ purchase upon thisamount. He forgets that the great 
reason for paying anything is the Land Act, and that, as under 
that Act we abolished free contract, and placed a legal maximum 
upon rent, we are bound to see that rent paid, so far as law can 

enforce payment. We note that Mr. Davitt desires to ‘ muni- 
cipalise’”’ the land on which cities are built; that he would deal 
“in an exceptional manner with the tenure under which the 
occupiers of grazing-lands hold the land off which millions 
of Irish people have heretofore been driven;” and that he 
thinks Ireland so overtaxed, that the whole burden of com- 
pensating should fall upon England. As Mr. Davitt’s opinions 
will weigh heavily with a native Irish Parliament, they 
should be weighed by all who are considering the question, and 
especially by all economists, by all owners of house property in 
Irish towns, and by all grazing farmers in Ireland. The 
most interesting paper in the number is Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
art autobiography, entitled “The Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” in which he narrates the history of his own art education, 
and his connection with Rossetti and Millais. Itis full of matter, 
the most interesting details, perhaps, being those which refer to the 
malignant hatred at first excited by the pre-Raphaelites, a hatred 
now scarcely intelligible. It was so bitter, that no post ever reached 
Mr. Hunt without anonymous insults; and the Brotherhood had, 
with the exception of the Spectator, literally no defender in the 
Press. The autobiography is to be continued, and will, when 
finished, be a complete chapter in the history of modern art. It 
is strange to read of struggles so severe, and of neglect so utter, 
and then mark to-day the prices fetched by the works of the 
Brotherhood at every art auction. Mr. Petersen-Studnitz’s 
account of the Constitutional struggle in Denmark is full of 
interest ; but we can perceive no hint how it is toend. The 
Court interpret the Constitution one way, and the people another, 
—the Court holding that the words of the document are binding, 
and that the assent of the Upper House alone, which is elected by 
the wealthy, is legally essential to its acts; but force still remains 
upon the unpopular side. The writer admits that no insurrec- 
tion is possible, lest the independence of Denmark should 
disappear, yet without an insurrection the Government cannot 
be defeated. It has force on its side, the troops, the police, and 
the Courts, and the people must have patience. It is a little 
difficult to understand why the Court care to fight the people 
so bitterly ; but we presume from this paper that they sincerely 
dread a great, and perhaps injudicious, reduction of taxation, the 
Danish peasantry desiring economies which the Treasury regards 
as impossible. 

The Irish papers in the Nineteenth Century are not of special 
interest, though Mr. Lecky writes powerfully against the con- 
cession of Home-rule, from which he expects the complete indus- 
trial ruin of Ireland; and Mr. R. Barry O'Brien contributes a 
sketch of three attempts to rule Ireland justly—that of King 
William, that of Lord Melbourne, and that of Mr. Gladstone— 
which incidentally brings out the fact that once, from 1835 to 
1840, Ireland was well ruled. It was in the hands of a strong 
man, who loved justice, Mr. Thomas Drummond :— 

“Even-handed justice in all departments was the distinguishing 
feature of the Drummond Administration. With one hand the in- 
sulting Orange displays were put down; with the other the savage 
faction-fights of the South. In one case, a territorial grandee was 
deprived of the commission of the peace because he had, at a public 
dinner, proposed a toast ‘commemorative of a lawless and disgrace- 
ful’ conflict in which Papist peasants had been butchered by Orange 
bigots ; in another, a police officer was severely rebuked because he 
had failed to charge and disperse a turbulent Catholic mob. Centres 
of popular lawlessness were broken up, and strongholds of Ascendency 
undermined. Partisan Judges were restrained, and the ‘ wings’ of a 
venal and oppressive magistracy ‘clipped.’ The horrible struggle 
between the owners and the cultivators of the soil was dealt with in 
a fashion new alike to tenants and landlords. On the one hand, 





but we may say that Mr. Courtney, in the Contemporary 
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agrarian offenders were arrested, tried, convicted, and punished with 
little difficulty, and without public disapprobation; on the other, 
landlords were censured for acts of oppression, and boldly told to dis- 
charge the ‘duties’ as well as exercise the ‘rights of property.’ The 
tithe war, which had fiercely raged in Ireland up to Drummond’s 
arrival, was arrested, and the atrocious practice of sending out 
military and police to shoot down Papist peasants for refusing to pay 
tithes to Protestant parsons was completely abandoned. Information 
was gathered in from all quarters, and every form. of opinion taken 
into account. The popular leaders were frequently ‘consulted’ and 
always ‘ considered,’ and the doors of Dublin Castle thrown wide 
open to all comers withont distinction of politics, creed, or class.” 
The result was that Ireland was content, and that when, in 
1840, he died, the people lamented him as much as his superiors. 
Dr. Augustus Jessopp’s plan for the reform of the Established 
Church has at least the merit of boldness. He would proceed 
upon the lines of the Public Schools Acts, vest the property 
and patronage of the Church in each district in a governing 
body partly nominated and partly elected by “ habitual attend- 
ants” at public worship; allow this body to fix the salaries, 
keep up buildings, and appoint and dismiss the clergy, whose 
freehold rights should be abolished for ever :— 

“Imagine a postman or a Prime Minister, a clerk in the Custom 

House or the captain of a man-of- war, an assistant in a draper’s shop 
or your own gardener, having an estate for life in his office, and being 
able to draw his pay to his dying day, though he might be for years 
blind, and deaf, and paralysed, and imbecile,—so incapable, in fact, 
that he could not even appoint his own deputy, or so indifferent that 
he cared not whether there were any deputy to discharge the duties 
which he himself was paid to perform. Imagine any public servant 
being thrown into prison for a flagrant misdemeanour, or worse than 
a misdemeanour, and coming back to his work when the term of his 
imprisonment was over, receiving the arrears of pay which had 
accrued during the time he was in gaol, and quietly settling down into 
the old groove as if nothing had happened. Imagine any public ser- 
vant being suspended from his office for habitual drunkenness, sus- 
pended say for two years, and not even requiring to be reinstated 
when the two years were over, but gaily taking his old seat and 
returning to his desk and his bottle, as irremovable from the emolu- 
ments of the first as he was inseparable from his devotion to the 
last.” 
The governing body would be, of course, trustees, and com- 
pellable by law, on petition from the parish, to do their duty ; 
while the parishioners, if aggrieved, would in the last resort have 
an appeal from them to the Bishops. We doubt if Dr. Jessopp 
quite sees how completely his scheme would laicise the Church, or 
how very near it would bring Episcopacy to Presbyterianism. His 
paper is, nevertheless, well worth study, and shows how rapidly 
men’s minds are drifting away from the old moorings. We have 
noticed Professor Huxley on “The Evolution of Theology” 
elsewhere, and Mr. Herbert Spencer has a most thoughtful 
paper on the effect of heredity in causing difference of species, 
his proposition being that the functional over-use or disuse of 
any organ may be transmitted in an increasing ratio to descend- 
ants. Certainly, some alterations, such as the diminished size 
of the human jaw, are not explained by the great Darwinian 
theory, as they diminish rather than increase the capacity of 
survival. Mr. Darwin’s secondary theory of sexual selection 
seems to us, however, to explain more than Mr. Spencer’s, the 
latter, in truth, assuming a continuous action without an im- 
pelling motive. Lord Ebrington shows that at the recent 
election, one hundred Nonglish Liberals never named Ireland, 
and that only fourteen suggested Home-rule as a_ possible 
solution of the problem, the conclusion being that no such 
plan has ever been before the electors. Lord Penzance 
finishes his paper against I'ree-trade, which comes to this, 
that as regards luxuries, at all events, Protection gives the 
people work and a safe market, and nobody suffers except 
those who can afford to pay. He would tax French mannu- 
factured wools, for example, in order to give the market to 
English manufactured wools, which are quite as good. That 
is to say, he would tax England to give a bounty to the 
English wool manufacture. How in the world can that enrich 
England, even if it did not, as an inevitable consequence, 
diminish the French demand for some article with which we 
pay France for her wools ? The theory of the plan is absurds 
and in practice Lord Penzance would find that he had only 
destroyed the tendency of our wool manufacture to rival and 
surpass that of France. He would have taxed all consumers 
in order to send all prceducers to sleep. 

The Fortnightly has the most readable paper among the 
magazines this month, in the shape of Mr. Child’s bright, per- 
sonal, and rather pert sketch of “Society in Paris.” The 
bitter little portrait of the Due de Broglie, indeed, almost 
deserves a harder word. Society there, if Mr. Child may be 
trusted, is certainly not in a good state, the great ladies doing 





exactly what they please, unrestrained by any fear Teen 
Courts or of public opinion, and the great gubtlesell 1Votee 
themselves up to every variety of frivolity. Of = 
such a society must have money in order to enlon an 
the millionaires of the Continent, especially the eae 
rise in it, both to place and consideration, The “ig 
social distinction, and besides the Rothschild brothers dee 
position is that of Princes, and is inevitable, there al 08e 
more numerous class :— much 


“The next grade of Jews includes the Foulds and 
settlement in Paris dates back to Lonis Philippe’s tim 
d’Anvers family, whose fortunes helped those of Napoleon IIT 
critical moment ; the Kosnigewarters, the Bischoffsheimg the ry 
schmidts. Then follows a mass of Israelites hailing from Frankie 
Munich, Constantinople, Odessa, and the Levant, financiers, py 
operators, commission merchants, who have arrived for the moat > 
since the Franco-German War, and whose names are Saly.Semn 
Kann, Léon Fould, Hirsch, Camondo, Erlanger, Ganzbourg, Tiphrani 
These new dynasties have established themselves in Parig in fae 
dwellings, and within the past six or seven years they have will. 
taken to win social prestige, and above all to conquer the Faubou : 
Saint-Germain. Their tactics have been comparatively simple. Th 
first step was for the men to get elected members of a ‘swell’ dla, 
the Cercle des Champs Elysées, for instance. This was not difficult. 
the aristocratic gamblers who frequent the clubs are always glad “ 
get some new and rich ponte upon whom to prey. Club life enabled 
the Israelite, whether he was Count or Baron or not, to form a circle 
of titled acquaintances, and amongst these acquaintances it wag pos. 
sible to find some needy aristocrat, a prince even, who would under. 
take to patronise the parvenu for a handsome and welcome Pecuniary 
consideration. The degenerate Faubourg counts several persons of 
both sexes who are ready to make capital out of their name and ip. 
fluence, and to draw up invitation lists, aud endorse social missiveg for 
those who are obliging enough to calm the impatience of milliners 
and tailors in a discreet manner. Then again, thanks to their wealth 
the new Jewry acquired race-horses, shooting grounds, and the rigtt 
of hunting the stag and the wild boar in the forests of the State, and 
with such bait they tempted the Christians further into the trap, at 
the same time filling the newspapers with reports of their cynegetic 
exploits recorded at the rate of so much a line.” 


One wonders what it is these men seek, for, after all, the life to 
be led is not a pleasant one, very like a daily hunt after some 
quick- footed insect, which always escapes, and is only a nuisance 
when captured at last :— 

“ The existence of the members of Tout-Paris is no sinecure. In 

order to participate in what the newspapers call ‘ La haute vie’ 
when they do not call it ‘Le high-life,’ one must know as many 
people as possible, pay eight or ten visits in an afternoon, go to three 
or four houses every night; for otherwise one falls out of the ‘ move- 
ment,’ and nothing is more humiliating than to hear people talking 
about things that one has not seen. A proof that one has fine social 
relations is to be seen at several houses every day, Then one must 
follow the picture exhibitions, have particular information about all 
that is going on, say one’s little say on every subject, decide, affirm, 
pass judgment on the last new play, the latest novel, or the forth. 
coming scandal. This demands much hard and daily work, for it is 
astonishing how vast Tout-Paris is, and how many people there are 
of the same condition in life.” 
It is pleasant after that to read Mr. Kebbel on the “ English 
Love of Sport,” even if we do not share it. There is fresh 
air, at all events, in his breezy descriptions, even if we are 
unable to agree that hunting a fox to death with a 
pack of trained hounds is in any way an_ ennobling 
sport for Englishmen. The argument of the paper is, 
of course, a mere excuse for writing it; at least, we never 
yet met the man who doubted that the English lower classes 
were fond of sport. Sport! they would hunt anything if they 
could, Mr. Kebbel included, if they got the chance. The dispute 
is not about that, but about this. Is that trait in the national 
character a fine one or a bad one, a proof of energy or a proof 
that barbarism is not extinct? Hunting is, we suppose, a relief 
to the passion for physical excitement, but that might be found 
in the Swiss competitions as easily as in running-down brates 
or shooting over-fed birds. We hardly understand “ The Liberal 
Saturnalia,” by a writer who despises all parties alike, and thinks 
the new Members will be merely coachmen, the new electors telling 
them where and when to drive; and the heavy articles of the num- 
ber, two on “ The Railway Problem,” are very heavy indeed ; but 
we note that Mr. S. Laing, with his great experience of railways, 
is wholly in favour of strict Government control, to be exercised 
by a Government Department, with powers almost absolute, 0! 
restricted mainly by the fear of incurring Parliamentary 
censure. That is not, we imagine, the view of many Railway 
Chairmen. Captain H. M. Hozier sends an exhaustive account 
of “ Lloyd’s,” from which we extract a statement that will, we 
think, be new to a majority of our readers :— 

“ Ag casualties may occur at any part of the world, every coast is 
divided into districts, and over each district a Lloyd’s Agent watches, 
who telegraphs to Lloyd’s immediately any casualty to shipping which 
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within his district, as well as the arrivals of shipwrecked 
the floating ashore of wreckage. The information obtained 
s Agents is supplemented by Lloyd’s Signal Stations. 
tablished at all important points on the great lines of 
time traffic, and are of enormous value for the saving of both 
= - roperty from the perils of the seas. They are placed at out- 
life-ae oi far away from harbours, and are connected telegraphi- 
by rth London. When a vessel comes ashore or is seen in distress 
from ae of these bleak headlands where the signal stations are, the 
a f her danger is telegraphed at once to the point from which 
ese may be derived, and aidis sent. Within the few years 
ae system of signal stations has been in full working order, 
“ a vessel has been saved from destruction and her crew from 
po through the interposition of these stations. Their value is 
caeneally recognised, and many great landed proprietors helped in 
their establishment by granting freely, or only on nominal terms, the 
land which is necessary for the erection of a station.’’ 


crews, or . 
from Lloyd 
These are €8 
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The “ Legend of Another World,” in Macmillan, does not 
attract us so much as some other work by the author of “A 
Strange Temptation.” We do not see its drift, unless it be 
simply this, that sin and misery are inevitable, and that it is use- 
Jess to resist. There is a fine picture, however, of the philanthro- 
pist who has obtained from Heaven the power to destroy the 
population of a world, and so stop evil, yet is human enough to 
gave a child, and so unknowingly to secure the revival of all he 
has striven to suppress. Is it not the central idea of the writer 
that finite life and the tendency to sin are inextricably com- 
mingled? That paper on “ Present-Day Idealism” is, in our 
humble opinion, pretentious rubbish :— 

“Down, down, down the stolid eyes look; but the battle still goes 
on—a deadly game of ‘French and English,’ with the A‘sthetic of 
Aceldama at one extremity of the rope, the Philistine of Billings- 
gate at the other, and the men of mind in the centre. Induction and 
deduction have travelled ‘through the looking-glass;’ and, in full 
armour, are belabouring one another in good earnest with echoing 
blows of age-wrought steel. And yet it is a terrible jest. For 
Ormuzd fought it out long ago with Ahriman, and Adam had his 
skirmish with Satan; and while the former won his spurs, the latter 
lost his Paradise :— 

*—eternal tale 
Repeated in the lives of all his sons.’ 
It is the everlasting gladiatorial show in the arena of the soul of 
man; all the principalities and powers of the material and the brutish 
and the things which are seen, in undying conflict with the senses of 
power and aspiration and the evidence of things not seen. It is the 
hand-to-hand death-tussle of the Beast with the Angel. Down, down, 
down the stolid eyes look: surely the Beast is winning the day.” 


There is anidea in that paragraph, but it would not only be 
twice as clear, but twice as forcible, if expressed in English. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ewe eS 

Sunday Talk. Edited by W. W. Tulloch, B.D. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—This is the first number of a new series, and gives good promise of 
usefulness. ‘There is a considerable variety of articles which should 
suit the purpose of the publication, the supplying Sunday reading 
and Sunday conversation, this suitability being determined by a not 
too rigid rule. Mrs. Marshall contributes the first part of a story, and 
no one knows better how to produce fiction of the kind required. 
“Scraps of Travel” (between Ismailia and Cairo) and “ Communion 
Memories in Scotland” are among the more noticeable articles, and 
there is an appreciative tribute to Principal Tulloch. 


The Atlantic Monthly. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—A poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier is the chief distinction of this number. It is 
entitled “Revelation,” and is an eloquent protest against Mate- 
rialism, the opening stanzas being particularly fine. Mr. H. C. 
Lodge gives a sketch of Gouverneur Morris, one of the founders 
of the American Republic, with which we have no fault to find, 
except that it is disfigured by violent anti-English prejudice. 
“English Ministers,’ writes Mr. Lodge, “with that sagacity 
which has always characterised them in dealing with the United 
States, were determined to injure us as far as they could, and make 
Us enemies instead of friends.’ The record of the dealings between 
the two nations does not justify this language, which ought not to be 
allowed to appear in a periodical welcomed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. If we had done to the States the unfriendly acts which 
they have done to us, there would have been war over and over 
again. Mr. Julian Hawthorne discusses the “ Problems of the Scarlet 
Letter ;” Mr. James continues his story of the Princess Casamassima ; 
and there is an interesting account of Madame Mohl’s salon. 


Annie's Story. By S. Selous. (Edward Jones.)—This is a 
story in verse, lively, graceful, and in parts pathetic. The verse 
18 a little monotonous, and wanting in variety of rhythm and 
movement. The objection to it as a story is that Philip is delineated 
as far too utterly selfish and soulless at the opening, to become what 
he becomes at the close. We are astonished at the rapidity of the 








conversion, and on looking back can hardly believe the earlier account 
of him. Here is a fair specimen of the verse :— 
* For now—she turned and sighing looked 
At Philip by her side, 
And still she felt the preacher’s ejes 
Across the transept wide, 


The candles flickered up and down, 
Shadows rose here and there— 

She tried to turn her eyes away 
And tried to think of prayer ; 


And still that solemn voice thrilled on, 
Like some imprisoned soul’s, 

Rolling as through the listening night 
The stormy thunder rolls. 

The pillars loomed, like spectres tall, 
Grim through the misty air, 

And Annie felt the listening hush 
Was more than she could bear. 


She could not see her husband’s face, 
But throuzh the twilight dim 

Those eyes met hers—she seemed alone, 
Alone there but for him. 

* Philip!’ she whispered, ‘ speak to me:’ 
How dark it grew around her! 

Her heart stopped beating, some strange spell 
Seemed sudden to have bound her. 


* Philip!’ she cried, ‘ I’m frightened—speak !’ 
The darkness grew more deep, 

And Annie shuddering hid her face— 
For Philip was asleep.” 

The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria. By G. Barnett Smith. 
(Routledge.)—A young lady once informed the present writer that 
she was reading Macaulay’s History, and found it dull. That is 
the class of reader who will profit by The Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria. The style is good, and the way the subject is 
treated makes it easy for any reader of the newspapers to under- 
stand it. But there is nothing new in the book. What history there 
is in it can be found elsewhere. The views stated are generally cor- 
rect, occasionally crude, but in both cases have often been stated 
before. There is something of gossip in it, but that is no 
newer than the history, and is no less conventional. Nor do 
we think, although Mr. Barnett Smith emphatically tells us so, 
that in the case of Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, he has antici- 
pated the final judgment of history. We cannot be accused of having 
under-rated Lord Beaconsfield’s faults; but we do not think, as Mr. 
Barnett Smith does, that he was always in the wrong, or that it is a 
fair summary of his life to say that he ‘“‘ was selfish all through, and 
traded on the passions and prejudices of the English people.’ We 
have heard this sort of thing at a public meeting, just as we have 
heard an ardent Liberal say that he could endorse everything that 
Mr. Gladstone bad ever done and said. Mr. Barnett Smith would 
apparently do the same. He has the robust courage of the local 
politician, and this crudity of judgment is a very fair sample of the 
other characteristics of his book. 

English Letters and Letter- Writers of the Eighteenth Century. With 
Explanatory Notes. By Howard Williams, M.A. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Fac-similes. First Series, “ Swift and Pope.” (Bell and 
Sons.) —This octavo volume of about 550 closely printed pages is, it 
will be seen, the first of a series. Of Swift as a letter-writer, and 
incidentally of Pope also, mention was lately made in the Spectator, in 
a short criticism of the selection from the Dean of St. Patrick’s corre- 
spondence edited by Mr. Lane-Poole. That Swift ranks with the best 
letter-writers of his century, and that of men distinguished in this 
way Pope ranks very nearly with the worst, is the opinion we have 
formed from a familiar acquaintance with the correspondence of the 
two friends. In the one, we have spontaneity, freshness, and the 
chatty familiarity of a man who writes for his own pleasure and the 
pleasure of the persons he addresses ; in the other, we have the effort 
to say fine things, to express benevolent sentiments, and to mould 
every sentence so that it may be fit for publication. It is possible, 
of course, that, knowing what we do of Pope’s artifices about his 
letters, we may see a trick of the craftsman when he was really 
uttering the language of the heart. If this be so, the fault is due to 
the foolish stratagems of the poet, which were suspected long before 
they were exposed by the late Mr. C. W. Dilke, of whom, by the way, 
Mr. Williams writes as the father of the present baronet. We do not 
say there is not much to interest in Pope’s letters, for they serve to 
enlarge our knowledge of the time and of the poet’s character; but 
regarded as letters, they must rank far below those of Swift, of Lady 
Mary W. Montagn, of Horace Walpole, of Cowper, and of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Mr. Williams appears to have bestowed great labour on this volume ; 
but we cannot regard the result as altogether satisfactory. An 
elaborate table of contents occupies more than fifty pages; this is 
followed by a long and, we fear we must add, rather tedious bio- 
graphy of Swift, since it is little more than a recapitulation of facts 
and comments which Scott and Forster, Mr. Elwin, Mr. Craik, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen have made generally familiar. It is possible, indeed, 
to put new life into well-known statements, and so to carry the reader 
pleasantly over old ground; but this is what Mr. Williams fails to do, 
either in the biography of Swift or in the equaily elaborate account 
of the life and writings of Pope. He writes carefully and con- 
scientiously, but is wanting in animation, and in that special gift of 
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criticism, better felt than described, which is akin, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has pointed out, to creative activity. The letters are chosen 
with judgment, and the few errors we have noticed are mostly clerical 5 
but when was Gilchrist editor of the Quarterly ? Certainly not within 
the years mentioned by Mr. Williams (1819-27), when up to 1824 it 
was conducted by its first editor, William Gifford, and then for a period 
of about three years by John Coleridge, who was succeeded by 
Lockhart. 

Spiders and Flies. By Percy Fendall. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—We do not recognise either ‘‘ spiders”’ or “ flies” as very distinctly 
described in the dramatis persone of this story. True, there is a very 
handsome adventuress, who, after some curious experiences in Paris; 
becomes a governess in England, and while acting in that capacity 
captivates a man of wealth, who jilts an estimable young lady to 
marry her. But the “ fly’ walks into the “ spider’s parlour ”’ knowing 
what he is doing ; and we have the two animals at the end of the novel 
living happily together. There isa young Frenchman of somewhat 
doubtful character and antecedents, but he, too, cannot easily be 
classed ; and there are two fraudulent clairvoyants, who present 
the same difficulty. In short, we have here an inconsequent, rambling 
sort of story, without much plot or style, plentifully larded with 
French phrases, not always correct, as, e.g., Elle est telle que vous 
Varait faite. 

An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By Robert Louis 
Cloquet. (Nisbet and Co.)—“ A Protestant Exposition of our Pro- 
testant Articles” is Mr. Cloquet’s description of his work. There 
is no doubt about the Protestantism of the exposition, if we take 
pp. 382-400 asaspecimen. A more savage attack on the Roman Com- 
munion we have never read. We have no intention of examining it» 
but would suggest the question how such genuinely Christian lives 
as by common consent are found in that communion, are possible in 
the “Synagogue of Satan,” which Mr. Cloquet finds Rome to be. 
The temper in which this volume is written is to be deplored. Though 
considerable labour has evidently been spent upon it, its learning has 
a certain second-hand look. On the whole, it cannot be said to be a 
valuable contribution to theology. 

In his Own Hand. By Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Mrs. Banks’s books, occupying as they do a sort of 
middle ground between fiction and truth, have a well-defined character, 
which distinguishes them from the ordinary “novel” class. They 
are, in fact, historical novels of lower and middle life. The hero of 
her present story is a certain William Hutton, a well-known character 
in the Birmingham of the last century, who, after serving his appren- 
ticeship as a silk-weaver, takes to bockselling, among other occupa- 
tions, and realises a handsome fortune. Mixed up with Hutton’s life 
are the fortunes of a certain apprentice of his, who finally turns ont 
to be the stolen child of a squire. This apprentice has a pretty 
love-story of his own. Hutton’s own love-affairs are of a very 
prosaic kind; still, there is plenty of skill shown in drawing the 
characters of the two women with whom he has to do in this way. 
The book abounds with the results of the careful study which 
Mrs. Banks has devoted to English life during the last century, as it 
existed in the Midland towns, and in the rural districts also. A very 
curious and interesting picture it is. 

Cradle and Spade. By William Syme. 3 vols. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Both “cradle” and “spade,” it may be explained, 
are the names of miners’ tools, used in gold-digging and gold- washing. 
The story, in fact, is a story of hunting for gold, not in California or 
Australia, but in Wales. A shepherd’s daughter finds a little gold in 
the sand at the mouth of a burn; and the place becomes the scene 
of & great mining operation. Mr. Syme, however, is not bold enough 
to describe the finding of euormous nuggets and the sudden construc- 
tion of vast fortunes in the bed of a Welsh stream. The search for 
gold has a good deal of the two common elements of swindle and 
disappointment init. The real interest of the story belongs to the 
fortunes of one particular miner, who, having made a failure of his 
first chance of success in the Session House at Edinburgh, casts 
away his barrister’s gown, and dons the attire of a digger. How he 
turns out to be somebody far different from what he seems, and how 
his fate is linked together with that of an Edinburgh young lady, for 
whose sake he goes forth to seek his fortune, and with the original 
gold-finder, the shepherd’s daughter, Mr. Syme must tell for himeelf. 
We found the story flag a little towards the end, and are inclined to 
think that it is too long. But it has unquestionably much of the 
vigour which we are accustomed to find in Mr. Syme’s work. 


Without Home, without Faith. Translated from the German of 
“Detlef Stern,” by Nellie Hampson Simpson, (James Blackwood 
and Co,)—The chief interest, or intended interest, in this volume is 
in the heroine’s conflict with a Jesuit father, who is bent on her con- 
version, and persecutes her because she will not yield. She 
encounters him when she is living as companion to an old lady, her- 
self a convert to Romanism, and is not able to avoid him till we have 
her safe under the protection of her husband, a Lutheran clergyman. 
We cannot say that we found much interest in this. The real value 








of the book, and this is not a very serious quantity, is the description 
of life in Sicily, both among the native Sicilians and in the German 
colony. 

One and a Half in Norway. By “ Either and Both.” (Kegan 
Trench, and Co.)—This curious title is explained early in the book 
the statement that husband and wife are allowed to travel on Nor. 
wegian steamboats and railways, so far as there are any railways, a 
a fare of one anda half. A most amusing book has been made 
the authors of this little volume out of experiences which haye doubt. 
less been gone through by many travellers before, but which are 
here described with much freshness. Travellers’ fun ig often poor 
stuff, but ‘‘ Either and Both’’ do not force their hilarity, —it ig 
and natural. When something serious has to be said, it is said ag it 
should be. The character of the Norwegians receives a kindly 
appreciation. Finally, the travellers of the future receive some 
timely hints and warnings. On the whole, this is a very pleasant 
and useful book. 


Conjectural Emendations on Passages in Ancient Authors, By 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. (Rivingtons.)—The notice of thig 
little volame comes long after date, tut we should be sorry to leave 
unacknowledged the last contribution to classical scholarship of one 
of the most learned men of his day. The Bishop’s emendations take 
a wide range of authors, sacred and secular. One of the most elegant 
and easily stated is on Theocritus, xiv., 16. The passage gives a bil} 
of fare. The words stand in the common text, BoABds tis KoxAlas, 
tis being the puzzle ; and the Bishop suggests «rels, a scallop, a word 
elsewhere found in connection with onions and cockles. (He did not, 
however, introduce it into his last edition of the poet.) In Horace, 
at p. 65, “ Regis opus sterilisque diu palus aptaque remis,” where 
the shortening of the final syllable of “ palus ”’ is the crua, he would 
transpose “palus” and “diu,’ making a harsh bunt not impossible 
elision. In Ov., I., xvi., 14, for “ Limo coactus particulam undique” 
he proposes coactis, meaning the animals which have been collected 
for the purpose. Of three other papers, the most important is that on 
“ Pompeian Inscriptions,’ an interesting study, in which Bishop 
Wordsworth was a pioneer. 


Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. By James Runciman. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The “ sweetheart ” is a young fellow who loves very much 
above him; for his father is a pensioner, and Grace’s father is a long. 
descended squire. Bat Harry Leighton—that is the young fellow’s 
pame—means to rise. Heis agreat mathematician, and might com- 
mand high, if not the highest, honours at Cambridge. But books 
are not the ladder by which he can mount to the height which he 
desires, and he deliberately throws them away, and resolves to seek 
the fortune which is to raise him to the level of the lady whom he 
loves in other lines of life. Meanwhile, Grace Balmaign has a battle 
of her own to fight, not the less difficult on account of the tenderness 
and sympathy with which her father—who is, of course, firmly set 
against her love-affair with Harry—goes to work to win her to his 
will. Mr. Balmaign’s character, ways of thought, and manner of 
conversation are described with much skill. Indeed, all the per- 
sonalities of the book are drawn with much force, the scholar, Leslie, 
being, perhaps, the one among them that is most happily conceived 
and executed. There is no little skill, too, inthe plot. On the whole, 
Mr. Runciman’s is a good novel, not the less to be praised on account 
of its convenient length, or, we should rather say, brevity. 


MacazineEs, Etc.—We have received the following for April :—The 
Magazine of Art, to which Mr. G. Saintsbury contributes an article 
on Lord Beaconsfield, illustrated by portraits and the heads of car- 
toon figures from Punch, 1844-1882.—The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine.—The Contemporary Pulpit——The Churchman.—The Monthly 
Interpreter.—The Scottish Church.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The 
Heretic.—The Expositor.—The Journal of Education.—The Month, 
which contains the first of a series of ‘‘ Chapterson Theology,” by the 
Rev. P. Finlay.—The Dublin University Review, which opens with 
an article on “ The Rise and Fall of Irish Industries.’—The Law 
Quarterly Review.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Temple Bar, to 
which Mr. Herman Merivale contributes an interesting article on 
“ The Humonrs of Travel.’’—Belgravia, in which a new serial story is 
commenced by Mr. E. Whelpton.—Time.—Merry England.—The 
British Quarterly Review.—The London Quarterly Review.—The Army 
and Navy Magazine.—The Manchester Quarterly.—The Folk-Lore 
Journal.—The Century Guild Hobby-Horse.—The Forum.—East- 
ward Ho!—The Argosy.—Good Words.—The Quiver.—Chambers’s 
Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—All the Year Rownd.—The Sunday at 
Home.—-The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine, in which Mr. Blackmore commences a new novel.—Harper’s 
Young People.—The New Princeton Review.—The Indian Magazine. 
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Albion and Terne, cr 8V0........6..6. ssseceeee Sava vovarvsowevctse 3,0 
Alexander (Mrs.), Beaton’s Bargain, cr 8vo 16 
Balzac (H. de), Pere Goriot, cr 8vo ............ 36 
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Church and the People (St. Giles’s Lectures), cr 8vo ......... (Simpkin & Co.) 4/0 
Conway (H.), Carriston’s Gift, 12m0 ..........ecccceceseeeseees : — & Ov.) 16 
Craven (A.), Lucia (Le Valbraint), 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
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ensfield, cr 8v0........+.+ ii cans xeycacuiamasl (A. & C. Black) 5/0 
picaon (8) Ay end for the Mis ion, 12mo_. fith & Farran) 2/0 
Donne ( F, W.), History of Interpretation, SN cc szossceccesenssnceues (Macmillan) 16/0 
Farrar ( @.), Shakespeare, Player, Poot, &c., 8vo... (J.C. Nimmo) 15/0 
Fleay qr. ), Universal Bookkeeping, cr 8V0.........++ (Groombridge) 2/0 
foster Story of the Nations, cr 8vo .. ....(T. F. Unwin) 5/0 
Gilms? '"G.), Events in the Life of, 8vo ..... AC. K. Paul & Co.) 38/ 
Gordon ( G. J.), Political Speeches, 1885, 8vo ........... .(Simpkin and Co.) 2/6 
en (G, 2.) roverbs from the Burmose, 8V0........s+-0+++ ....(Triibner) 6/0 


Grs nt), Ancieut P 











; hin Red Line, 2 vols. cr 8V0........+..00++ (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Griffiths & | ; ; eon of Women in the Anglican Church, 12mo (Nisbet) 2/6 
Howser ) The Australian Guest, cr 8v0 ....... eersceea capeascnaasantens (Remington) 10/6 
Kart ( (H. P.), Sixty-two Sermons, SVO ?....crccoresccerersesecersecasssease (F. Davis) 7/0 
Liddor vaio (D.}, Account of the Gipsies of India, cr 8vo ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
wacBi hy (J.) “The Right Honourable,” $ vols. cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
MoCart AY 5 “Ty,), Imperial Loyalty, cr S¥o 6 ecncae (Hunt) 7/6 
o’Conne G) hie of the Reformation, cr 8vo .. --se-+(Longmans) 2/6 

(0. 40, its Triumphs, &c., cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 2/0 


..(T, & T, Clark) 21/0 
impkin & Co.) 6/0 
(Sonnenschein) 2/6 


Perry 
Parity Cra Nature and the Bible, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ated Progress of Sir Timothy Buncombe, cr 8 
eerie (C.), Naturalist’s Diary, 8vo.... | 
dier (T.), Prayers for Christian Worship, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
8a rel (A. E.), A Wife’s Sister, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 31/6 
pe Dictionary of —— pe came a vols. eevee pays 

4 ‘resh-water Fishes of Europe, roy 8V0............0ss0e00+ asse 

be o ce (6. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 


@ 







H OP DO avnctrsncanesesnsanssxsesenvesenensncees 
Gened wy a Barren Title, cr 8vo ..... {Chape & Windus) 1/6 
As R.), Cosmopolitan Essays, 870 .....-.s0--1.-s0000++ Chapman & Hall) 16/0 


emple (Sir < F p 
.C.), Transactions and Proceedings of the Library Assoc. (Triibner) 16/0 
ruta atte Origin of the Pentatench, cr 870 ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
{ 1 (F.), Prince of Darkness, Cr 8V0.......0+ cssssseseseseeeees (Ward & Downey) 1/6 


—. M.), The Principle of Morale, 8V0 .....+.+002. (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 


DESTITUTION IN THE WEST 
OF IRELAND. 














MR. TUKE’S 
“SEED-POTATO FUND.” 





The Hon. Treasurers beg to acknowledge, with very many thanks, the receipt 
of sums amounting to £930, in response to Mr. Tuke’s appeal in the newspapers. 


In addition, £2,500 had been previously subscribed privately. Mr. Tuke still 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 


| IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 
| — 


From 24s to £100. 





Tllustrated price list on application. 


MANTELS. \C. HINDLEY and soONs, 





290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ART 


FABRICS. 


New Parrerns Post FREE. £ Ghosh House } REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
| IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 48 9D PER YARD. 
Patterns Post FREE. 
“Lrperty”? Art FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


“ L | B E R T Y” “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
| 


Chesham House, 





MATLOCK. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
TENNANT, M.B. 
| Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Crcquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childres. 


Sold everywhere. 





requires a further sum of about £1,000 to complete the work. 
Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged in the Times, should be sent to 
SYDNEY BUXTON, Esq., 15 Eaton Place, S.W. ; 


or to 


H. HODGKIN, Esq., 109 Park Street, W., 


April 8th. 


Coloured Illustrations of 
Hon. Treasurers. 





OUR 
EYES. 


polariscope. 


and testimonials, post free. 





BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 

Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


‘*What to wear at a Fan 
it is answered in every 
“* The descriptions of toil 


Vanity Fair, 


DEBENHA 





FANCY BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED ; 


oR, 
WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY BALLS, 


By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fourth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page 


Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 
709 Costumes. 





cy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
particular by a little book oslled ‘ Fancy Dresses 


Described.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph. 


ettes are thoroughly practical, and the authoress may 


be accepted as an authority."—Court Journal, 
*‘ This little manual of what to wear at fancy balls will supply a real want.”— 


Price 5s. 


M AND FREEBODY, 





WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 








RENCH GALLERY, 
120 PALL MALL. 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PIOTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 


EAD MASTER.—The Court of 

Governors of MILL HILL SCHOOL are about 
to — a HEAD MASTER, to enter on his duties 
at Michaelmas Term, 1886. Salary by capitation; 
Minimom, £600, with residence.—For particulars, 
address, on or before April 20th, to the Secretary, 
J.UPTON DAVIS, B.A., Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Fsq. 
ao” must be under the age of 17 0n August 


The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (inclnding an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees. 


For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 
ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY llth 
and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys 
under 15 at the date of Examination.—For farther 
information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., 

r. 


Head Maste 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mrs. 
HENRY CONSTABLE, 16 Misburger Damm, 
Hanover, has a few VACANCIES at Easter for 
YOUNG LADIES who are de:irous of acquiring the 
German Language. As Mrs, Constable is a Hano- 
verian by birth, German is always spoken.—Further 














ISS OCTAVIA HILL is desirous 

of finding, as a fellow-worker,a LADY 
intending to give her time to the poor, who wishes to 
be trained in the management of houses, and who, 
for that purpose, would like to live with Miss Hill, 
paying her own expenses.—Applicatiov, by letter, to 
14 Nottingham Place, W. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, CAXTON STREET, 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY Ist. 

A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £40, is offered 
for competition. The Examination will be in Chemistry 
(organic and inorganic) and Physics, and will be held | 
on May Ist. In September, Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 and £40, will be offered for competition. 

Students entering in the summer (except those who 
have already obtained a scholarship) are allowed to 
compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following 
September, 

‘ees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas 
in two payments, or £115 in five payments, No extras 
except parts for dissection, and Class of Experimental 
Physics. 

or Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

F. de HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
—NEXT TERM commences MAY 3rd.—Pro- 
spectuses from SECRETARY, Gower Street, W.C. 
he School is close to Gower Strect, Euston, St. 

Pancras, and King’s Cross Stations. 
SCHOOL, 








HE LEYS 
CAMBRIDGE. 
The ATKINSON and HARVEY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
with THREE additional SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
by the Governors of the School, will be COMPETED 
for on TUESDAY, May 4th. Each of these Scholar- 
ships is of the value of £59 a year, and is tenable at 
the School for three years. Candidates must 
between 13 and 16. The Examination will be gradua‘ed 
according to age. The names of Candidates must be 
sent to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 
not later than Tuesday, April 27th. 
The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on 
TUESDAY, May 4th. 
ADY S'uVDEN'TS’ HOME, 
RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Established 1878. For particulars, apply to Miss 
CAIL, Principal, Members of Council:—The Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswoode, the 
Lady Wentworth, C. D. Newton, Esq., C.B., M.A., 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE, COOPERS EILL, STAINES,— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an kngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
18386. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 

kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 

DEVON. 

Large airy buildirgs facing Dartmoor, 10 acres play- 
ground, fives courts, gymnasium, carpenters’ shop: 

Prepares Boys for the Universities, and Army, 
Navy, and Civil Service. Junior Boys for the Public 
chools. 

Fees for Boarders, £18 per Term. 

Next Term begins 7th May, 1886. 

Further particulars from the Head Master, R. W. 


TAYLOR, Esq. 
RINITY COLLEGE, GLENAL- 
MOND (in the Perthshire Highlands), 
Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a systematic, 
practical EDUCATION for BOYS entering early 
upon life. Preparation for the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. 
Home provided for the Holidays for Indian and 
Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, prospectuses, &c., apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late, 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to pareuts of past 
= Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
aud, 


HE DISCOVERIES at WINCHES- 
TER CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER for 

April 10th (price 4d, by post, 44d; Annval Subserip- 
tion, 19s) —Illustrations of Design for Stained Glass 
C Fontaine d’Amour”’); House, “ Ridgemead,” Engle- 
eld Green, Middlesex ; Layer, Marney Towers; Bain- 
bridge Memorial Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The 
Institute of Architects and its Charter.—Terra Cotta 
(Lecture at Carpenters’ Hall).—The Building Trades 
Exhibition.—Building Stones (Student’s Column), &. 

















particulars on application. 





LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others, 


—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael EK. -Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGK, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairyiug, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, Birmingham. 

Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P., 
assisted by Fourteen Mistresses, 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work ; 
Drawing ; Class Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; 
and Physical Exercises, on Ling’s system. Biblical 
Instruction for those pupils who-e parents desire it. 
Extras :—Extra Drawing, Instrumental Music, Solo 
Singing, and Dancing. 

The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars. 

School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. 

ale of Fees.— For Shareholders’ Nominees, 
between 8 and 10, £4 4s ; between 10 and 14, £5 5s; 
over 14, £663 per Term. For other Pupils, a further 
£1 1s per Term. 

Special arrangements for Boarders can be made. 

NEXT TERM commences May 4th, 1886. Prospec- 
tuses, Nomination Forms, and all other information 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

3 Newhall Strect, Birmingham. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
assisted by G. BAYLIs, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Special advantages for colloquial French and German. 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D., and parents of former and present pupils.—For 
omens and list of previous successes, apply to Mr. 
EREWETHER, or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGEW—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ENDON, N.W.—For SALE, the 
pleasant and picturesque HOUSE in Parsons 
Road, Hendon, know as ST. SWITHIN. The House 
stands back from the road in its own well-timbered 
grounds of three-quarters of an acre, and is 
approached ky a carriage-drive. Lawn and kitchen 
garden at back; three reception-rooms; drawing- 
room, 25ft. by 17 ft., with large conservatory ; 
dining-room, 25 ft. by 17 ft.; library, 18 ft. by 16 ft. ; 
large hall; six good bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms; large kitchen, and good offices. Possession 
any time after Easter.—Apply at St. Swithin, or to 
Messrs. FIELD and MOORE, Architects, 69 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 
O LITERARY MEN.—To LET, at 
a moderate rental, a dry, substantial, com- 
fortable HOUSE, within 12 miles of Marble Arch, 
and 1} miles from a G.W. Station. It is surrounded 
by old-established, well-timbered, and fruit-stocked 
gardens, with meadow, lodge, &c., about six acres in 
a@ ring fence.—Address, Captain C. TUCKER, 56 
Queen’s Road, N.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
motations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary or 
Lirrt.—Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
mo3t prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits, and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may deive benefit from 
Holloway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered 
action, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the 
intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. 
By attentively studying the instructions for taking 
these Pills, and explicitly putting them in practice, 
the most desponding will soon feel ccntident of a 
perfect recovery. 























EW ZEALAND.—Further Sanne 


sions of the Public Debt.—The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
bebalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Consoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., O.B.), they are authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 


FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan surren- 
dered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable half-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of 4 per cent. Inscrited Stock; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 103 of 4 per t. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the latter 
oase, a Scrip Certificate, with coupon attached for the 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 


FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1888, 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May lst, 1886, and inseribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to April 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per OENTS. cf the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first detached, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
—_ May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 
2nd, 

Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 

ntures, 
SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July Ist rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 39th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s interest due June 15th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable 
on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip-Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will in every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
lst and November Ist, and redeemable at par on 
November Ist, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the necessary forms may be obtained, 
and must be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates can be issued. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 

ayment of the Stock or of the dividends.thereon, or 
‘or any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, February 8th, 1886, 


‘ACCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... ane «-. £1,000,000 
Income ... 


Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Enp Orricke—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—61 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Li‘e As:urance, 
Paid-in claims, £6,500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c'aims, 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on exeep- 
tionally favcurable terms. 








Gracechurch Street, Lon¢eon. 





ee 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 
JOHN ABBOTT AND 
STOOK AND SHARE BROKERS,” 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS 
LONDON, E.C., ; 
DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET 
LOW COMMISSIONS, PRICES, 
EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION, 
Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations 
all post free on application, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED, : 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital Fully Subscribed 
Life Fund. in Special 


Jor tame, 





Trust tor Lite “00.00 
Policyholders about twee wee 900,000 
TotTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two Miutzoys 
Total net Annual Income exceeds ne £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, EC. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, §.W. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
. ee 1782, 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Li i 
effected in all parts of the World. bien 
86 claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. NAODONALD: Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


BBAND & Cos OWN SAUCE 





a PROVISIONS 
2 ee re = 
| le MEATS. Also, 


FASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, andJELJ.Y, and other 
GPECTALITIES for INVALID. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radeliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, - 4c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for-the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bidgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 


St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1678, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





E P P ‘Ss’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0 C O A. 


RY’S 
1) _— 


‘tee TRATED 
OCOA. 


“«Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.”’—Sir Cus. A. 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. : 
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_— 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE The SECOND EDITION is now ready of 
Major GREELY’S Narrative of his ““THREE YEARS of 
ARCTIC SERVICE, 1881-1884.” The Work contains upwards of 
One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches taken during the actual progress of the Eapedition. In2 
vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


«The beauty and evident accuracy of these most striking illustrations has never 
teen surpassed, if, indeed, equalled, in any similar work.’’—Journai of Royal Geo- 


graphical Society. Re eee eee ee 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Miss PEARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ALICIA TENNANT. By the Author of 


“Near Neighbours,” &c. 2 vols. 
Miss ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


NO SAINT. By the Author of “An Open 


For.” 2 vols. 
Miss CORELLI'S NEW NOVEL, 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS, can now 


be obtained at all Libraries. 2 vols, 


Mrs. LYSAGHT’S NEW NOVEL, 


SEALED ORDERS. By the Author of 
“Nearer‘and Dearer,” &c, In 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, price 1s. 


HE RIGHT MODE of RESPIRATION in REGARD to 
SPEECH, SONG, and HEALTH. Being the Sixth of ‘ Plumptre’s King’s 
College Lectures on Elocution.” Fourth Fdition (Tribner and Co.), republished 
separately by request, with new Preface. Ry CHARLES JonN PLUMPTRE. 
London: TRuBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornlatl Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, i853. 
PrinctrpaL—The Rev, J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Lapy-REstIDENT—Miss CROUDACE. 

EASTER TERM will BEGIN TUURSDAY, April 29th. Pupils are admitted 
at 14to the College Classes. Higher Lectures for Ladies over 18. Individual 
instruction in Pianoforte-playing, Mr. Cusins and Assistants; Singing, Mr. 
Shakespeare and Assistant. 

For Prospectus or Caleudar and Admission Forms, apply to the SECRETARY. 

Boarders are received by M:'ss WUOD, 41 Harley Street, and Miss KNOTT, 
2 Brunswick Place, 


eo COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS 











from FIVE to FOURTEEN). 
Princrepat—The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Lapy-SUPERINTENDENT— Mies HAY. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, April 29th.—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





a, 77 08 BANK of AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up-Capital -..... ..........ccceeees nvanidesihesiaddveuaasetdine £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............... 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .............cccscececeeseeee 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, or at 30 days’ sight, are 
granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, bearing interest payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificaies are issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the 
option of the Bank only, and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to the 
holders, In the event of repayment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it 
will be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per cent. 
A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
hegotiability to the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is £500,060, 

Holders of Loudon Office Deposit Receipts of the Bank can exchange for In- 
scribed Stock Deposit Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, E.C., London, March, 1886, 





APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage, 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. By the Author 
of “ The House on the Marsh.” Is, 
*,* The orders for this book being considerably in excess of the first 
large edition, the Publishers-are unable to erecute all orders in full. 
A New Edition is in the press, and will be ready newt week. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Mrs. 


Frances Exxiott, Author of ‘The Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c, 
Royal 8vo, with 20 whole-page Engravings, 7s 61, 


TILLOTSON’S SERMONS. Selected, Edited, 


and Aunotated by the Rev. G. W. Wretpon, B.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An IRON-BOUND CITY; or, Five Months 


of Peril and Privation. By Joun Avavustus O’SHea, Author of ** Leaves 
from the Life of a Special Correspondent.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of “AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 


A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F.C. Philips. 


3 vols. [Newt week, 


DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Manville Fenn. 


Second Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 
** More exciting than anything of the kind that has been written since ‘The 
Woman in White.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Phyllis,” &c. 3 vols. 
“There is a great deal of refinement and good taste in the three volumes, and 
the several love-stories are pleasant reading.”—Vanity Fair. 


In a SILVER SEA. By B. L. Farjeon. 3 


vols. 
* Quaint, thrilling, mysterious...... rivetting attention and exciting curiosity. ’’ 
—Punch, 
“A veritable gem of narration, wrought with power and delicacy.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


A REIGNING FAVOURITE. By Annie 


Tnomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols, 
“‘The story well deserves praise......[t is frank and sympathetic, earnest even 
in passages which seem to border on the theatrically sentimental, and pleasantly 
pointed by shrewd touches of charazter ’—Daily Telegraph. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





A GLOWING STORY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND WAR. 
THE MOST THRILLING AND FASCINATING BOOK OF THE CENTURY. 


SHELDON’S 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION 


OF THE ~ 
GREAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, Salammbo 


“The masterpiece of Flaubert.”’—Times. 
“No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.” — 
Standard. 


BEWARE OF PIRATICAL EDITIONS!!! 


To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers, price 63. 
SAXON and CO. 23 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOPYPE, 











Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, 
Prospectus on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPH COMPANY. 


1a. 
SPEARMAN’S SERGES, PLYMOUTH. 
“THE ROYAL DEVONSHIRE.” (ONLY ADDRESS.) 
Woven of pure wool only. in colourings and weights for every season and 
climate. For Ladies’ Dresses, 1s 6d to 4s 6d the yard; for Gentlemen’s 
wear, 23 6d to 10s6d the yard; for Boys’ and Girls’ use, 1s 3d to 2s the 
yard. The navy blues and blacks are fast dyes. Any length cut. Orders 
carriage paid. Spring Samples ready, and posted free on receipt of letter 
or card, addressed, SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 
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N ARK RUTHERFORD’S 

DELIVERANCE. Being the Second Part of 
his Autobiography. Edited by his Friend, REUBEN 
Suarcotr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 

“‘The book is one of extraordinary mark,”— 
Spectator. 

** We hardly kuow, indeed, whether to call it fiction, 
it carries so deep a sense of truthfulness to the reader, 
is so far in temper from any sort of mere artistry, so 
simply and nobly serious. When you have read the 
book you feel that you have witnessed the career of a 
man as you m'ght have witnessed it in the world and 
not in a book. We could not give too strong an 
impression of this incomparable sincerity.’’°—W. D. 
HowELts, in Harper’s Magazine. 

London: TROBNER and Co. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 6d ; post free, 7d. 
R. BROADHURST’S LEASE- 
HOLDERS’ BILL, 1885 (Facilities of Purchase 

of Fee-simple) : a Criticism. 
London: Epwarp StanForp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 23 6d. 
OEMS. By Harriett SrocKau.. 
Second Series. 
London : SImpK1n, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





Now ready, 
Dr. SAMUEL COX'S SECOND SERIES of 


“EX POSITION 8&8.” 


Uniform in style and binding with the First Volume. 
Price 7s 6d. 


“Marked by the same qualities und excellences 
that distinguished the former discourses. Here, too, 
we have the clear, exegetical insight, the lucid exposi- 
tory style, the chastened but effective eloquence, the 
high ethical standpoint, which secured for the earlier 
series a well-nigh unanimous award of comm: ndation. 
No less prominent is their generous comprehensive 
catholicity. We regard it is a merit of the highest 
order, both on religious and other grounds, that these 
sermons might have been delivered from the pulpit 
of any church that deserved the name of Christian.” 
—Academy. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


EW CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS just issued. Containing many 
scarce library and other ecitions of Standard Authors. 
Fine copies of rare works, illustrated by G. Cruik- 
shank, Kowlandson, Alken, Leech, and others. A 
few curious books on astrology, witchcraft, &.— 
JOHN BUMPUs, Bookseller to her Majesty, 350 
Oxford Street, W. Books purchazed. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


‘ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PaTRONS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


| 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
CuarrmMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHainman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Acruarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 


Total Funds oe om sce 
Total Annual Income ... ae wn 
Total Amount of Claims upon Deat 


eee eee ee 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bouus ia - 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


CLAIMS PAID 


ove we. £3,272,576 
ome ete £354,686 
£2,524,569 
£437,347 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 
1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 


QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 13 2d per cent. 


THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The Invome of the Society is upwards of 


2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the,Claims by 
Death during the past yeir havin; again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 


are divided amongst the Assured Members. 


The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 


1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 


MANAGEMENT 
duction of new business, 
total income. 


.—The Society neither emp:oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 aud 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, H.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S. 


sa” Sold Wholeeale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX. 


TRACT of MEAT. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


tion with the Baron. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Well:ngton Street, Strand. 





rica 
POPULAR NEW Novels 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIEg, ; 


LUCIA (Le VALBRIAN?), 


Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of “agi y 
Story.” Translated by Lad 
2 vols. , 77% in. 


A DIAMOND in the RovGR 


By Avice O’Hanton, Author of “The Unto 
seen.” 3 vols. * 


LOVE the PILGRIM. 


CromMe in, Author of “* Queenie, 
a Girl,” &. 3 vols, 


The FAVOURITE of FORTUNE, 


By Exta Curtis (Shirley Smith), Author of “ay 
for Herself,” “ His Last Stake.” 3 vols, 


VENGEANCE is MINE pB3 


Exiza PoLtarD, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” & 
3 vols. . 


WON by WAITING. By Eim 


LyatL, Author of “Donovan,” ‘ We Two,” &, 
New and R-vised Edition, in 1 vol., 6s, 


By May 


” "4 Jewel of 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 








Just published, demy 8vo, price 6d; post free, 74, 


OUR PREMIER: 
LORD PALMERSTON’S FORECAST VERIFIED, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Now ready, Part I., Vol. XLIX., MARCH, 188, 


price 5s. 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY’s 
JOURNAL. 
ConrTENTS. 

PREVENTABLE Loss OF LIFE aT SEA, 
Scrutton, Esq. 

FurTHER NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF THE WoRKING 
CLAssEs IN THE Last Hatr-Century. By Robert 
Giffen, Esq., LL.D 

SvIcipES IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN RELATION 10 
AGE, SEX, SEASON, AND OccuPaTION. By William 
Ogle, Esq., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &. 

MISCELLANEA: — (1), Financial and Commercial 
History of 1895; (2), Agricultural Returns for 1885; 
(3, Mortality in the Medical Profession ; (4), The 
Fires in London in 1885, and the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade ; (5), German Literature of 1884 and 1885; 
(6), Euglish Literature in 1885; (7), The Produce 
tion of Precious Metals, and the Monetary Circuls- 
tion in various Countries ; (8), The National Wealth 
of France compared with other Countries; (9), 
Additions to the Library. 

PERIODICAL RETURNS. 

London : EpwarpD SranForpD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 324, will be published on SATURDAY, 
April 17th. 





ae, 


By Thomas 





ConTENTS, 
1, MaTHEW Paris. 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
ARCHIVES OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 
YEOMEN FARMERS IN Norway. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
TRAVELS THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES, 
. Books AND READING. 
9, CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMOCRACY. 
10. THE GLADSTONE-MORLEY ADMINISTRATION, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, for APRIL, price Ls. 
HE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. 
An Illustrated Magazine of Literature and Art. 
1, THomas ROWLANDSON AND HIS WorkES. With 
Eight Illustrations. By Harry Thornber. 
2. THe Last OF THE ALE-TasTERS. By Thomas 
Newbigging. 
3. THE Cuckoo. By Francis Ernest 
Bradley. 
4. Women as SONNETEERS. By 0. E Tyrer. 
5. MretHops oF LiTeRARY WoRK :— 
2. ON INDExING AND INDEXES. By W. BR. 
Credland. 
3. ON an INDEX TO THE “ LonDON GAZETTE.” 
By W. H. Guest. 
4, PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, By Walter Tom- 
linson. 
6, INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. By E. B:uce Hindle. 
7. THE First Rosxs, (Sonnet.) By William E. A. 


OND ym G2 Bo 





(Sonnet.) 


xon. 
Joun Heywoop, Manchester and Loudon. 
OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
STORY, “KIDNAPPED,” which he is 
writing for ‘‘ YOUNG FOLKS’ PAPER,” will eom- 
menoe in that Journal in the Number dated lst May. 
—* Young Folks’ Paper.” Every Friday—ld. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

= 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. List# 
ree, 
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gh CANTERBURY POETS./| THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


nSHILLING Monthly Volumes, square 8vo. Well 
snted on fine toned paper, with red-line border, 
and strongly bound in cloth. Each volume contains 
300 to 350 pages. With introductory notices by 
- Sharp, Mathilde Blind, Walter Lewin, John 
jon A. J. Symington, Joseph Skipsey, Eva Hope, 
ohn Richmond, Ernest Rhys, Perey E. Pinkerton, 
= Carrington, Mrs. Garden, Dr. J. Bradshaw, 
Frederick Cooper, Hon. Roden Noel, J. Addington 
gymonds, @. Willis Cooke, Eric Mackay, Eric Ss. 
Robertson, William Tirebuck, Stuart J. Reid, Mrs. 
Freiligrath Kroeker, J. Logie Robertson, M.A. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 
COW PER 


N YEAR. | . 

SoG * |SHAKES PEARE’S 
LONGFELLOW. SONGS, SONNETS, 
CAMPBELL. and POEMS. 
SHELLEY. EMERSON. . 
WORDSWORTH. SONNETS of this CEN- 
aA TIER. WHITMAN. 
POE SCOTT (2 vols.) — 
(HATTERTON. PRAED. [April 22nd. 
BURNS (2 vols.) Edited by FRED COOPER. 
MARLOWE. HOGG, [May 25th. 

a Edited by bis Daughter, 
HERBERT. Mrs, GARDEN. 
VICTOR HUGO. 





Cloth, Red Edges, 1s. Cloth, Uncut Elges, 1s. 
Red Roan, Gilt Edges, 2s 6d. 
Silk Plush, Gilt Edges, is 6d. 
Others to follow. 





“The Canterbury Pvets’ are, beyond doubt, 
amarvel of cheapness, The type, paper, and general 
getup are what we have been accastomed to in 
expensive and luxurious editions, but never before 
in volumes at double or treble the price of these.’’— 
Atheneum, 


THE CAMELOT CLASSICS. 
New and Comprehensive Editions of t'e Leading 
Prose Writers. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
In SHILLING Monthly Volame:, 
Crown 8yo, each volume containing about 400 pages, 
clearly printed on good paper, and strongly bound 
in cloth. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED, 
ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR 
AND THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 

By Sir THOMAS MALORY. 


Edited, with General Introduction to the Camelot 
Classics, by ERNEST RHYS. 


“WALDEN.” 
By HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
With Introductory Note by WILL H. DIRCKS. 





To be followed on April 26th by 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. 


INCLUDING “ LEVANA” & “ ROSICRUCIANS.” 
By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
With Intredaction by WILLIAM SHARP, 


— 


The Series will be issued in two styles of Binding,— 
Red Cloth, Cut Edges; and Dark Blue Cloth, Uncat 
Edges, Either style, price ONE SHILLING. 





“*The Camelot Classics’ deserve and will doubtless 
meet with a cordial welcome. Paper, printing, and 
binding are excellent. If the remaining volumes of 
theseries reach the sama high standard in this respect 
the publisher will have provided a library of English 
Prose accessible to every purse, and yet worthy out- 
wardly of its contents.”—Academy. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
#4 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the April Number, 
containing the First of Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Articles 
on “THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD; ” 
Articles on the IRISH QUESTION, by L. H. Courtney, 
M.P., Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, Samuel Laing, and 
Michael Davitt ; and Miscellaneous Articles by R. H. Hutton, 
the Dean of Peterborough, E, A. Freeman, D.C.L., Julia 
Wedgwood, and others. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PROFESSSOR CURTIUS. 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By 


Professor G. Curtius, of the University cf Leipzig. Fifth Edition, Revised by the Author and Professor 
Ernst Winpiscx. Translated into English by A. S. WiLkrns, LL.D., Professor of Latin and Oompara- 
tive Philology, and E, B, Ex@ranp, M A., Assistant-Lecturer in Classics, Owens College, Manchester. 


Uniform with the above, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


The GREEK VERB: its Structure and Develop- 


ment. By Professor G. Curtius. ‘Translated into English, with the Author's sanction, by A. S. 
Wuterns, LL.D., and E, B. Ex@uanp, M.A. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 


IN DIAN Ss U M M E R. 


By W. D HOWELLS, 
Author of “‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” ‘* A Modern Instance,” ** A Foregone Conclusion,” 
“* The Lady of the Aroostook,” &ce. 





Edinbargh: DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 





THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Town Subscriptions... «» from £1 


‘ 1 O per annum. 
Country es dat Por tae aaa. age ee 


2 0 99 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT.—Thousands of popular Books in sound Second-hand 
Condition always on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. Books in Ornamental Bindings or 
strongly Half-bound for Public and Private Libraries. 





ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 
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WORKS BY 
CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS. 
A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. Researches into the Natural History and Geology of Countries 
visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Beagle.’ 16th Thousand, crown 8vo, 93. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS of 


NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. 28th Thousand, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by WHICH 
ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. 3rd Thousand, Woodouts 
The VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 


un’er DOMESTICATION. 5th Thousand, Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION 


in RELATION to SEX. 19th Thousand, Woodcuts, crown Svo, 93. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 


MAN and ANIMALS, th Thousand, Illustrations, crown 8vo, 123. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, 4th Thousand, 


Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 14:, 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMB- 


ING PLANTS. 3rd Thousand, Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 62, 


The EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF- 
FERTILISATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 3rd Thousand, crown 


8vo, 12s. 


The DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS 


on PLANTS of the SAME SPECIES, 3rd Thousand, Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


The POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. 


3rd TLousand, crown 8y., 15s, 


The FORMATION of VEGETABLE MOULD 


THROUGH the ACTION of WORMS, with Observations on their Habits. 
9th Thousand, Woodcnuts, crown 8vo, 9s. 


LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. With a 
rar | of his Scientific Works by Ernest Krause. Portrait, crown 8vo, 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 


By Fritz Mvier. Translated by W. 8. Datuas, F.L.S. Woodcuts, crown 
Svo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TWO POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


DEM O S. 


3 vols. post S8vo. 


From the TIMES :— 

_ “ Ifa tale of Socialism does not find abundance of readers it is not because the 
times are not ripe for it. This remarkable novel presents the great social problem 
in a striking garb...... 2 Demos * docs not aspire to vie with ‘ Alton Locke,’ but it 
tells a story more practical, and of more brightness and variety.” 


From the DAILY NEWS :— 
**Opportune, carefully written, and in many places interesting...... The women 
are clever and touching...... The book is distinctly to be recommended.” 
From PUBLIC OPINION :— 


oan One of the best (novels) of the season, and bound to make a considerable stir 
in the literary world.. ...« Demos’ is a novel of remarkable power and finish. The 
description has a dramatic completeness that is but seldom surpassed. The closing 
of the Socialist’s career is tragic to a degree, and forms a great artistic picture.” 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The PARISH of HILBY.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


“The writer has taken George Eliot for her model...... To George Eliot’s quiet 
carnestness in study, she adds an amount of downright malignity, which may be 
unholy, but which is remarkably amusing...... At her best she is so good that we 
cannot name her equal among modern writers in her own peculiar line; she has 
no second,’ —Vanity Fair, ; 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 4 oz, and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 





W. oD. and H. O. WILLS, 
BRISTOL, LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862 ; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 


a, 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINg 


No. 846, APRIL, 1886. 2s 64. ; 
CoNnTENTS. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. By Mrs. OripHant, 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
ZIT and XOE: their EARLY EXPERIENCES. 
MOSS from a ROLLING STONE.—Part III. By Laurence OLteHayr, 
The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 
The CRACK of DOOM.—Part IX. 
Mr. HOLMAN HUNT: his WORK and CAREER. 
The CROFTERS: HOW to BENEFIT THEM. By Reeinatp MacLrop, 
In SUSPENSE. 


NOW READY, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


HURRISH : a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Law tess, Author of “ A Chelsea Householder,” “A Millionaire’s Cousin,” 
Second Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. o 

Dublin Evening Mail:—" The merit of the book is the clear penetrating ingj ht 
it gives into Irish character, and into the modifications of that character... Not 
only the Cabinet, but allthe reading public of both islands ought to read the book, 
weeete We have not read for years @ novel which pleased us better than ‘ Hurrish?" 

Spectator :—‘ It sets forth a picture of the Irish peasant as he is, which is more 
striking and extraordinary than anything, so far as we know, that has been told 
of him before...... The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly 
indicated,” 

Scotsman :— It is not only an admirable social picture, of extraordinary present 
interest, but it has great permanent merits. Its few characters are Strikingly 
delineated and set forth in vivid colours. The style is good......The characters of 
Hurrish and Alley are exquisite works of art, and some of the secondary charae. 
ters are in their degree no less successful.’’ 

Morning Post :—* Rich in local colouring, the author's new novel, ‘ Hurrish,’ js 
one of the best and most impartial ‘studies,’ having for its object the present con. 
dition of Ireland, that has yet appeared...... Side by side with this * study’ rung a 
tale of Irish peasant life, full of startling incident aud touching pathos,” 


This day is published. 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 
nis day is published. 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 


Husert E. H. Jerninauam. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published. 


HOBBES; being the New Volume of 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers. By G. Croom Rosertson, Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London; 
With Portra‘t, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


This day is published. A New Edition. 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the NEW? 


By Georae Matueson, M.A., D.D. New Edition, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of '* Mr. Smith,” “Troublesome Daughters,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


TET XDA ‘ 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY, APRIL. 
2s 6. 
Tur Evo.tution OF THEOLOGY. By Professor Huxley. 
THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGES: WHAT Hore? By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Tue SEconD Part oF “Faust.” By Professor Blackie. 
THRIFT AMONG THE CHILDREN. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 
Women’s SuFFRAGE. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
Tue Factors OF OrGanic Evotution. By Herbert Spencer. 
Tur FREE-TRADE IponaTRY. (Concluded.) By the Right Hon. Lord 
Penzance. 
LIBERAL ELECTION ADDRESSES. By Lord Ebrington, M.P. 
TuREE ATTEMPTS TO RULE IRELAND JustLy. By R. Barry O’Brien. 
A “NATIONALIST” PARLIAMENT. By W. E. H. Lecky. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


y a 7 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
JONTENTS. 

Our Ratiway System :— 

1. State Controu. By S. Laing. 

2. THe RaiLway PrRoBLEM. By Joseph Parsloe. 
Tue WELFARE OF THE BLIND. By W. W. Fenn. 
Society in Parts. By Theodore Child. 
Rest AND REPAIR IN LONDON Lire. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
Tue NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Sir Edmund du Cane, K.C.B., R.E, 
An ExpLanaTION. By St. George Mivart. 
Luorp’s. By Captain H. M. Hozier. 
ENGLISH LOVE oF Sport. By T. KF. Kebbel. 
EMIGRATION AND “ THE FRIENDLY Socreties.”’ By William Greswell. 
Artist LIFE IN Rome. By W. Davies. 
THE LIBERAL SATURNALIA. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Now ready, for APRIL, price 63. 

7" BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. CLXVI. 

CoNnTENTS. 

Tue LAND AND THE LABOURERS. 
FRANCESCO CANCELLIERI. 
Sir Henry MAINE ON PorpULAR GOVERNMENT. 
Our STaKeE IN INDIA. 
Tue STATE AND THE UNEMPLOYED, 
A Hunprep YEARS OF FoREIGN MISSIONS. 
. CHuRCcH REFORM versus DISESTABLISHMENT, 
. POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


CONISTON 





London: Hopper and StovauTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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swAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


"RL by the AUTHOR of “ FAIR DIANA,” “ ACROSS COUNTRY,” 
NEW NOVEL by &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo, , 


GLAMOUR. By ‘‘ Wanderer.” 


«¢@lamour’ is an exceedingly clever novel, of which men and women of the 
orld will not willingly miss a page. Its pictures of Continental, as well as of 
M n business life, are equally good, and are treated with graphic realism,” — 


Morning Post. 


“The first volume of ‘Glamour,’ by ‘Wanderer,’ author of ‘Fair Diana,’ 
character and scenery, considerable insight into the ordinary phases of hnman 
nature, and no slight gift of humour in aypreciation and colouring.” —Daily News. 

&c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
CRADLE and SPADE. By W. Sime. 
written book, with some solidly conceived characters and bright dialogue, and 
much capital descriptive work.’’—Academy. 
contain an unusual numer of characters and a variety of scenes.” —Court Journal, 
“A novel of more than ordinary interest.”—Socie'y. 
2 
MEASURE for MEASURE. By John 
Dovatas. 
interesting work are sure to be received with hearty approval.”—Court Journal. 
NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOL.—Now first published. 
1. HISTORY of a WALKING-STICK, in 
Ten Notches. Orown 8vo, 63, 
bracing a variety of episodes which would not be a meagre supply for a regulation 
three-volumer ’’—Society. 
humour and pathos.’’—Scotsman, 
AMILTON EVELAC. 

“ The local colouring is gord and the Scotiish dialect is successfully used, and 
several of the minor personages appeal at once by-their typical veracity.”— 

“A capital story......fnll of variety both as regards the-writing-and the 

characters.’”—Court Journal. 
8vo, 6. . : 
“ Lovers of sensational fiction will find the story entirely to their taste, full as 
it is of love and crime.’’—Society. 


ents sufficient evidence that the author has much power of describing both 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ KING CAPITAL,” “ The RED ROUTE,” 
“ Much that is good may be said of ‘ Cradle and Spade.’ It is a clevor and well- 
“There is plenty of amusing reading to be found in these three volumes, for they 
vols. crown 8vo. 
“The pureness and simplicity of thoughts and language which pervade this 
Mr. RICHARD LE FREE 
“A brightly-written story contained in one nicely got-up volume, and em- 
“The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of 
Mr. H 
9. The LEAVEN of MALICE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A thoroughly good o!d-fashioned story.”—Morning Post. [ Academy. 
Mr. R. 8. HICHENS. 
> 
3, The COASTGUARD’S SECRET. Crown 
“A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.’—F.un, 


rown 8vo, with copious Index, cloth extra, 6s. 


RADICAL PIONEERS of EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By J. Bowtes Daty, LL.D. Forms a Concise History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Radical Party in England, showing, amongst other 
matters, how the English Colonies in America were Founded, Established, 
and Lost ; how France freed herself from a Corrupt Ministry and a Profligate 
Church ; and dealing with the Chief Events of Social and Political importance 
from 1688-1815. The principal figures are:—Edmund Burke, Lord Bute, 
Cartwright, Chatham, ©. J. Fox, George III., Junius, Lord Mansfield, Tom 
Paine, William Pitt, Joseph Priestley, Lord Sandwich, Lord Thurlow, Horne 
Tooke, John Wilkes, 


The RED INTERNATIONAL. An Account 


of Contemporary Socialism in Germany, France, Great Britain and Ireland, 
North America, Russia, Switzerland, and the chief other European countries, 
By Dr. Zacuer, Assessor to the Prussian Government. Authorised Transla- 
tion by the Rev. E. M. Getpart, M.A. With P:eface and Notes, 178 closely- 
printed pages, crown 8vo, 1s, 


The CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


An Exposition of Modern Socialism. By Laurence Grontunp. Author’s 
Edition, 266 pages, crown 8vo, 2s; paper, ls. 

“An independent exposition of the Socialism of the Marx school.””—Con- 
temporary Review, 

“In addition to many other merits, it is remarkable for the perfect fairness of 
its tone, and the absence of all violence and invective.’—W. H. MaLLock, iu St. 
James’s Gazette, 

As the Author is an American subject, and his book was first published in the 
U.S., it is necessary to order SONNENSCHEIN’S edition of it, which is an entire 
reprint, with the Author’s modifications and proof corrections, and over which 
the Author holds a Royalty. 


The UTOPIAN. Demy 8vo, ls. Principal 


Contents :—Socialism, Overcrowding, London Government, Country Labour, 
The Houce of Lords, A Scotch Farm, The Rights of Children, The Reduction 
of Crime, Proportional Representation, The Colon‘es to the Front. 


8vo, limp cloth, with Coloured Flower Chart of Rurope, pp. xlviii.-366, 25 6d. 


The NATURALIST’S DIARY: a Day-book 


of Meteorology, Phenology, and Rural Biology. Arranged and Edited by 
Cuas. Roperts, F.R.C.S., L R.C.P., &e. 

The “Naturalist’s Diary’ is intended to be used as a work of reference on 
many questicns relative to Natural History, Climate, Periodic Phenomena, and 
Rural Economy, and as a Journal in which to record new facts and observations 
of a similar kind. Each page is divided into two columns, the left-hand con- 
taining the printed information, notes as to what to observe or expect, &c., and 
the right being left for MS. additions, notes, &e. 





NEW 1s SERIES OF COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOKS. 
HANDBOOK of MOSSES. By James FE. Bagnall. With 


39 Wooccuts drawn by the Author, crown 8yo, cloth, 1s, 
‘This book, which is freely illustrated with woodcuts, ous ht to be very service- 
able to amateur botanical collectors.”’—Scotsman. 
Butterflies, Moths, 


HANDBOOK of ENTOMOLOGY : 
Beetles. By W. F. Kirpy, of the British Museum. With 131 Woodcuts, 
crown 8yo, cloth, Is, Pete 


An ELEMENTARY STAR ATLAS. By 


Rey. T. H. E. C. Espin, B.A., F.R.A.8. With.12 large Star Maps, imperial 
8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
“These maps are of a convenient and handy size, and their arrangement is 
good.”’—Atheneum. 
“ A tempting popular introduction to the fascinating seience of astronomy.”— 
School Board Chronicle. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by his Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED BE, T. 
WATSON. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 


By the EARL of SUFFOLK, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 

LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and a or aleuaaaes by J. Sturaxss, crown 8yvo, 
Os 6d, 


FIFTH EDITION, 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


>» James A. FroupE, With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Loré 
Elphinstone, 8vo, 183. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol Oolleze, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Kdited by R. L. Netriesurp, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 3 vols, 

Vol. II, PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS—LECTURES on KANT, &e. 8vo, 16s. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lana. Fear. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

‘Who will not hesitate to criticize so graceful and varied & volume of criticism 
by Mr. Lang, the reading of which leaves one in a maze of wonder at the 
versatility of his style and his profound knowledge of so wide a range of litera- 
ture ?’—Saturday Review. 3 


A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an Ele- 


mentary Text-Book designed for Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. 
GoopEvE, M.A. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, and 141 Examples 
tiken from the Science Department Examination Papers, with Answers. 
Feap, 8vo, 23 6d. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, in which the constituent elements of the Text are 
separated, to which is added an attempted Restoration of the Original Docu- 
ments used by the latest Reviser. By Francois LeEnorMANT, Member of the 
Institute. -Translated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Author of “ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SAVOURIES ala MODE. By Mrs. De Salis. 


Foap. 8v0, 1s, boards, 


NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Friora L. Snaw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“The author has keen powers of observation, a» humour which, though rather 
inclined to be cynioal, is not. unkindly, and an intense sympithy with the right 
and the true.”’—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss L. Alma Tadema. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Miss Alma Tadema is to be congratulated on her first book, for she has suc- 
ceeded very well in a rather difficult kind of novel......The plot is well contrived 
and worked out to an effective conclusion, and the book shows that the author 
has a nice appreciation of character as well as a considerable gift for portraiture.” 
—Atheneum, 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Fcap. 8vo, ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 
‘Tt is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception and so faultlessly ingenious in con- 
struction as this little tale, which oan be read with ease in a couple of hours,.”’— 
Academy. 


THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 


No. 2 will be published on TUESDAY, April 13, 5s. 


1, ARTICLES.— 
‘HE GROWTH OF PLEBEIAN PRIVILEGE AT Rome. By J. L.Strachan-Davidson. 
ALFRED’s YEAR OF BATTLES, | Rev. W. H. Simcox. 
Ture Deatu or Amy Ropsart. By J. Gairdner. 
PARIS UNDER THE Last VaLoris Kina@s. By Miss E. B. Hamilton. 
THE REPRESSION OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE IN IRELAND, By Rev. W. 


Cunningham. 

Kina THEeovore oF Corsica, By J. Theodore Bent. 

2. Norges AND DocumENtTs.—Adam Smith and Free-trade with Ireland. By Oscar 
Browning.—The Squire Papers. By W. Aldis Wright. 

3. Reviews oF Booxs.—Rawlinson’s Egypt and Babylon. By Canon Driver.— 
Howlett’s Chronicles of Stephen, Henry I., and RichardI,I.and JI. By E. 
A. Freeman, D.C L.—Doyle’s Official Baronage of England. By A. W. Ward.— 
Money’s The Battles of Newbury. By S. R. Gardiner; &c., &c. 

4. List or HisroricaL Books REcENTLY PUBLISHED, 

5, CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 334, will be published on TUESDAY, April 13. 
ConTENTS. 
THE CHARGES OF BisHOP FRASER, 
Tue Naturat History Or PALESTINE. 
. Memorrs oF QueEN Mary II. 
Tue RecENT ProGREss Or ASTRONOMY. 
. Froupe’s OCEANA. 
BAGWELL’s IRELAND UNDER THE TupDoRs. 
. MopEeRN Poetry. 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SISTER. 
Tue PrinckEs OF THE Hovse or ConprF, 
. THe Duty or ENGLAND TO IRELAND. 


THE 


~ 


PNA wh 


10, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE: . 


A Romance of Society and Politics. 

























































The RING 0’ 


BELLS. 


“ Rogues and Vagabonds,” &c, 
‘No more charming volume of stories has been published fora long time than ‘The Ring o’ Belis 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; 


over with humour, and they will assuredly be read with great pleasure.’”’—Scotsman, 


CAMIOLA : 


a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 


A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Author, 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Several of the stories are delightful. 


By Mrs CAMPBELL-PRAED and JUSTIN McCARTHY,* MP, ; } 

a ae 

SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vels. crown &vo, at all Libraries, x tt 

~ BU RIE D DIAM OND §s. ¥ 

By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Saint Mungo’s City,” “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. a 1 

’ os = tag, ; 

*TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. By Tighe Hopkins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. © 4 

“ A homely and pleasant story, one of those stories that the reader enjoys. The novel is a healthy and happy one. It has some delightful sketches of ~~ ’ 

in it, and it is altogether excellent reading.”—Scotsman, if 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, ) 

SA. _. a jew d@’esprit, which will wile away very pleasantly a couple of hours. Mr. McCarthy’s book is quite funny enough to évoke a a 

wholesome and hearty laughs.”’—Academy. s 

DOOM! An Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 1s; cloth, Is: Bai: 

HAFIZ in LONDON. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. Small 8vo, choicely printed; 3s 64 
A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speight, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke? 

Crown 8yo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, i 

For MAIMIE’S SAKE; a Tale of Love and Dynamite. By Grant Allen. Crow 0 

ee fe boox. Maimie is escentially human, intensely womanly, and there is something so bewitching in her childish ignorance, something t 

so innocent in her wickedness, that we can understard her friends’ and her lovers’ infatnation for her.”—Time. f 


By George R. Sims, Author of “The Dagonet Ballads,” t 


cloth, 2s 6d. 


They are brimming : 


By Justin McCarthy, Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” &, 
Collected and Revised by the = 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





CHATTO AND 


By BESANT and RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Go'den Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Mouks of Thelema. 
*T was in ‘l'rafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room. 
Allin a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Jalifornian Stories, 
Flip. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of 
Love Me for Ever. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
he Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
‘The New Magdalen. 
Tho Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDE 
A Point of Hononr. 
Archie Lovell. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna, 
Never Fo-gotten. 





Madeline, 





Miss or Mrs, ? 


The above is a Selestion only. 


oo Conroy. 


The New Abelard. 


| Foxglove Manor. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts, 
My Miscellanies, 


Poor Miss Finch, 


| Heirt and Science. 


WINDUS’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated boards, Two Suriurnes each. 


By Percy Fitszerald (continued) :— 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. | A Real Queen. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say ? 

In Honour Bound, | In Love and War. 
The Dead Heart. For the King. 
Queen of the Meadow. 

Iu Pa-tures Green. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart’s Prob!em. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree. | Fancy Free. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. Dust, 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Ranco!ph. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. | Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the — 

“My Love | Io 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain, 

The Waterdale Neighbours, 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. Miss Misanthrope. 
Linley Rochford. | Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Sea-on, 

Maid of Athens. 

s. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 

A Harvest of Wil1 Oats. l 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 





By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. | Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Strange. | Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 








Princess Napraxine. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Muster. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 


A County Family, 
At her Mercy. 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Net Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. Carlyon’s Year. 





A Confidential Agent. 





By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. | Idalia. 
Strathmore. Cecil Castlemaine. 
Chandos. Tricotrin. 
Under Two Flazs. j Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Two Little Woden Shoes. 
Signa. Friendship 
In a Winter City. Moths. 
Ariadne. Pipistrello. 
A Village Commune. 
Bimbi. anda, 
In Maremma. Frescoes. 


Foster Brothers. Halves. 

Found Dead. Fallen Fortunes. 
Best of Husbands. | What He Cost Her. 
Walter’s Word. Humorous Stories. 


Pape ee 


By James Payn (continued) :— 


Some Private Views. 
From Exile. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 
For Cash Only. | Kit. 
The Canon’s Ward. 


By CHARLES READE. 
1t is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash, Christie Johnstone. 
Peg Woffington. Griffith Gaunt, 
Put Yourself in his Place. 

The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Fon! Play, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and Donbleface, 
Good Stories, | The Jilt. 
Readiana. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

Rogues and _—* Is. 

The Ring o’ 

By RB. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 

Prince Otto. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator, 

Frau Frohmann, 

Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Tue Land-Leaguers. 

Mr. Senubemenah’ 3 Family. 

John Caldigate. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere, 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 

Pleasure Trip on the Con‘ inent. 
A Tramp Abroad. 





Stolen White Elephant. 


The Complete List of nearly FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS will b> sent fre> upon application. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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